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For the Companion. 
AN ADVENTURE IN THULE. 
By William Black, 


Author of “Macleod of Dare.” * White Wings,” “The 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” etc. 
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“Do you see her?” said Colin McCalmont, in 
the same low voice, as if the Frenchmen could 
hear at that distance. | 

“Yes,” was the reply, as the younger lad de-| 
scried the small dot of a vessel 
away down there in the south. 

*Do you not think that is one 
of the smacks ?” 

“That is what I think.” 
he added: “Colin, if they go by 
peaceably, and do not try to kill 
one of your father’s sheep, we 
need not do anything? They will 
not know we are here.” 

“What did I come out for?” 
said the other, scornfully. 
“What did I come out for but 
to let every one of them know 
we are here? I want it talked 
about at Reikiavik; that is what 
Iam thinking of. Ido not wish 
to have any more of my father’s 
sheep killed. I wish them to take 
the story to Reikiavik that there 
are people on Farriskeir now, and 
that if any one goes near to Far- 
riskeir to have a shot at the 
sheep—well, the shooting may 
not be all on one side. It is not 
for nothing that I have come to 
Farriskeir.” 

They rowed round the southern 
end of the island, and then on the 
eastern side made their way into 
a small naturally formed harbor 
which was protected by a low 
ridge of rock. Over this rock the 
mast of the boat could be seen 
easily enough; and that was what Colin McCal- | 
mont wanted. Even if the French fishermen did 
not approach the island, they would at least sec 
the mast of the boat (provided they came that 
side), and would so gather that Farriskeir was 
not always to be a happy hunting-ground for 
them. 

They got the anchor ashore, and made the boat 
fast; then they had their own movements to con- 
sider. 

“Archie,” said the elder, “‘if you are afraid, go 
away to the cave at the end of the island; they 
will never think of searching that.” 

“Whether I am afraid or not is no great mat- 
ter,” said the other; “it is where you are that I am 
going to be.” 

“Oh, very well, then; we will now set about 
loading the pistol.” 

The pistol they had brought ashore with them; 
likewise the canister of powder, some wads, anda 
small paper bag full of shot. 

“Are you going to put shot into it, Colin ?” said 
the younger boy, somewhat timidly, when his 
companion had filled in the powder and rammed 
the wad home. 

“Well, now, it is much more than I that you 
will know about this pistol, Archie; but I was 
thinking if there were some shot put into it, it 
would make the greater noise, and be more like a 
gun. What do you say to that now?” 

“But you will not fire at them ?” 

Colin McCalmont laughed derisively—but not 
very loudly. 

“And that is a very fine thing!” said he. “Who 
was it that wanted at the very beginning to have 
a shot at the Frenchmen? Who was it that was 
not afraid of the sheriff at Stornoway ?” 

“But it would be a dreadful thing to killa man, 
Colin.” 

“Now that is the truth you are speaking, like 
the old man of Ross. The old man of Ross never 
said anything truer than that. And it is not I 
that want to be taken before the sheriff at Storno- 
way. No; I am putting in shot to make a fine 
good noise; but afterwards I may also put in 
shot; do you see that now? This time it is to 
make a noise, and give them a story to carry to 
Reikiavik ; that time it will be if they want to 
land and chase us. And then every one for him- 

self; that was what the weasel said when he went 
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CHAPTER III. | 
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Then 


| we were coming near the island I saw two wild 
| swans fly away. 
| wild swans fly away from the island.” 





It is not a good sign to see the 


“Your head is full of nonsense,” said the other, 
scornfully. 

“They say the wild swans are princesses,” con- 
tinued Archie Livingston, not heeding the taunt, 
“that were changed by magic. And it is not a 
good thing to see them fly away when you come 
near the land.” 

“It is many and many a wild swan I have seen 





—-yes, thirty of them together, washing 
themselves and flapping their wings in 
Loch-an-Innis; but never yet one that 
would wait till you could put salt on its 
tail. Archie, my lad, your head is full of 
nonsense. But if you are afraid of wild 
swans, or princesses, or anything else, then there 
is the cave for you; and you can leave me to 
deal with the frog-eaters. This is what I am 
afraid of; that they may not come near enough— 
it is not the wild swans that I am afraid of.” 
“And if I am afraid, I am not going to run 
away,” said his companion. ‘That is one thing 
I am not going to do. Where you are, Colin, it 
is there I am going to be.” 

“Very well, then, we will go and get a good 
hiding-place behind the rocks; and you will be 
very quiet, Archie, so that, if they think about 
landing to steal a sheep, we will see it very 
plainly ; and then, after the shot, you will do as I 
do—but not a word all the time.” 

It was not without a great deal of difficulty and 
cautious experimenting that Colin McCalmont 
found a suitable hiding-place for himself and his 
companion. But at last he discovered an abrupt 
little hollow behind a ledge of rock, where, him- 
self unseen, he could peep over and watch the ap- 
proach:of the vessel that was now drawing nearer 
and nearer; while, in the event of the fishermen 
landing and pursuing them, they could from this 
point slip unperceived up to the northern end. of 
the island, where there was a cave not likely to be 
discovered. 

The smaller lad lay prone on the rock, motion- 
less, scarcely daring to breathe. His companion 
from time to time cautiously peered over the edge ; 
and now there was no doubt at all that the vessel 
was one of the French fishing-smacks bound for 
Iceland. 

McCalmont took the precaution of putting a few 
grains of fresh powder in the pan of the pistol; 
then they waited—in a profound silence broken 
only by the monotonous plashing of the sea along 
the rocks and the shingle. 

Just in front of his head, as he lay on the slop- 
ing ledge of rock, McCalmont had placed a few 
tufts of withered heather, through which he could 
easily see what was going on. And when the 
French vessel came along, and when he saw them 
deliberately put her head up to the wind, and 





home.” 
“Colin,” said the younger lad, timidly, “when 


lower a boat, and put two men in the boat, who 


red with anger. He dared not even whisper to | 
his companion, who was lying mute and motion- 
less beside him (and very mnuch afraid, too, though 
he would not have admitted it), and he was saying | 
to himself,— | 

“If this now is not the most impudent thing! | 
Oh yes, you will come and help yourself to a| 
sheep-——a sheep belonging to a poor man who has | 
to work hard enough for his living; and you will | 
have a good dinner on board; and a good laugh | 





day had frightened the half-wild sheep over to the 
western side of the island, so that there was no 
scurrying of startled animals to show their track. 

They reached the coast-line again; made their 
way along some rocks; and then, slipping down 
cautiously, entered a small cave that just allowed 
them to stand upright. The floor was of sand 
and shells washed in by the high tides; a few 
tufts of sea-asplenium showed their dark green 
fronds in the shelves and crannies; otherwise the 


when you go to Iceland. It would take little now | cave was pretty much of a bare black hole, with a 






to make me fire at you and your boat—you French 
thieves!” 


But whether or no it was the fear of the sheriff 
at Stornoway, wiser counsels prevailed. When 
he had allowed the boat and the two men to come 
within thirty or forty yards of the island he took 
up the big horse-pistol and locked the hammer. 
Then, holding it tight (for fear of the recoil) at 
arm’s length from him, he pointed the pistol 
along the gully behind him, and pulled the trig- 
ger; and the next second there was a sudden crash 
of noise in the silence, and a puff of splintered 
rock where the shot had struck. 

Archie Livingston looked terrified; but McCal- 
mont, having serious work on hand, turned to his 
hiding-place again, and peeped through the tufts 
of heather to see what effect this shot might have 
had. 

The men in the boat were very obviously sur- 
prised. They had stopped rowing. One of them, 
indeed, was now standing up, closely scanning 
the shore; and McCalmont kept himself closely 
concealed, for he knew that the smoke from the 
gunpowder would give them some more or less 
vague indication of his whereabouts. 

What would they do? Would they go back to 
the fishing-smack, merely with the impression 
that now there were people living on the island ? 
Or would they consider that they had been fired 
at, and be tempted to make reprisals ? 

He could see that they were excitedly talking 
to each other; and one of them pointed to the lit- 
tle creek in which McCalmont’s sailing-boat lay ; 
then they put their oars into the water again, and | 
continued rowing for the shore. 

“They are going to land, Archie!” said McCal- | 
mont, in a quick whisper. ‘Come along—sharp! 
We will make for the cave; and there will be time | 
to load the pistol there. Quick! quick, now! and | 
keep low down.” 








; calmly began to row to the island, his face grew 





curious damp odor of sea-weed 
in it. 

“Now, Archie, the powder— 
quick !”—for the younger lad had 
charge of the amunition. 

It cannot denied that 
Archie’s fingers were trembling 
somewhat, as he produced the tin 
canister; but his companion did 
not notice that—he was too anx- 
ious to have the pistol loaded. 
And when that was completed, 
he seemed to breathe more freely. 

‘Now do you sce this, Archie,” 
said he, cheerfully, “that we have 
the best of the position? For if 
they come after us and find out 
the cave, we are in the dark, and 
they cannot make us out, but 
they are in the light, and we will 
see everything they mean to do. 
And there are only two of them; 
and what I am determined on is 
this—if they try todo any harm 
to us, I will put a shot on to 
them, whether there is a sheriff in 
Stornoway or no. 

“Tt is no use speaking to them, 
for they do not understand any 
linguage but their own. And if 
they point a gun at you or me, it 
is I that will be firing first, or 
you may call me a splay-footed* 
fellow. But as for you, Archie, 
if they find out the cave, you will 
go right to the back of the cave, 
and you will lie down, with your 
face to the ground, and they will 
not see you atall. For it is bet- 
ter to be safe without fighting 

after fighting, as the old man of 


be 


than to be safe 
Ross said.” 

They waited and waited, and there was not a 
sound outside. 

“T wonder now,” the elder lad said at length, 
“whether they thought I was firing the shot at 
them? Perhaps they did not come ashore at all. 
That will be much better; if they have gone back 
to the others, and told them that the time is past 
now for having a sheep off Farriskeir.” 

“T am sure I hope they have gone away, Colin,” 
said the younger of the boys, who had not spoken 
since they entered the cave. 

He had been listening for sounds without; not 
quite certain whether, in the event of pursuit, he 
should take his companion’s advice and hide, or 
whether he ought not to lend what help he could. 

Suddenly something occurred that made both 
the lads start. They found two eyes glaring into 
the cave—two large, soft, staring eyes, that be- 
longed to a bushy, flat-shaped head; and then the 
next moment, before they had time to recover from 
their fright, the strange creature had turned and 
made off as quickly as its webbed feet and long 
tail would allow. 

‘*Well, I never saw an otter on the land before,” 
said Colin McCalmont, who was the first to re- 
cover his presence of mind. ‘He must have come 
up through the sea-weed there. If it was not for 
the Frenchmen, maybe I could catch him yet; for 
they go very slow on the land.” 

“Colin, do not go out of the cave,” the other en- 
treated. “As for the otter, what is an otter? You 
can trap one at Camus Head, if you want oné. 
And as for that one, he is down through the sea- 
weed and into the sea long ago. He will be as far 
away as Ruaveg by this time.” 

Nevertheless, with the natural curiosity of a 
young lad, Colin must needs go to the mouth of 
the cave, and peer cautiously around. There was 


But every nook and gully of the island was | no sign of any otter; and there was neither sign 
well-known to both of them; and they easily | nor sound of the French fishermen. But the next 
made their way to the north end of the island | second something else caught his eye. 
without showing themselves on any of the little | 
grassy plateaus or of the higher rocks. Fortunate- 
ly, too, for them, their appearance earlier in the 





Gy Guagaire was the word he used, but, besides mean- 
ling “splay-footed,” it is also used to denote one whe 
| is idle or giddy or frivclous. 
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“Archie, come here!” he called out. 
here, now! See, the smack is away to the north. 
I know that is the same one from the red patch 


on her mainsail. They have gone away now, | calf, an’ I’ve giv’ her the name no cow crittur of 


Archie.” 

“And a good thing, too,” said the younger lad, 
coming out to the light and the warmer air. ‘Yes, 
that is the smack, Colin, I believe. And now they 
will take the story to Reikiavik.” A 

“Yes,” said his companion, with something of 
triumph in his face andtone. “Thatistrue. And 
there will be no more stealing of the sheep now. 
And what we have to do now is to put some of the 
timber and the spars into the boat, and get away 
back to the mainland. 

“And you will not be afraid of the questions 
any more, Archie, if the girls at the sheilling will 
be asking you why you went to Farriskeir. For 
did we not prevent the Frenchmen landing? And 
we have saved one, or maybe more, of my father’s 


“Come | 


‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 


He hurried off, good, honest soul, and Aunt 
Hitty said, as she pinned a seam to her knee. 
“Simon spoke truth; she is an uncommon nice 


| our’n has had fur forty-four year,—not since my 
| Daisy’s time when I was a young girl; but now 
when Simon says to me, ‘Well, Hitty, what'll we 
call her? I says, ‘Call her Daisy,’ an’ he says, 
well pleased, ‘I’m glad of that. It shows you’ve 
no more hard feelin’s ’gainst them as are dead 
an’ gone.” 

“What was Daisy, aunt? Tell me about her.” 

“Bless you, child! sartinly Iwill. Mebbe you'll 
think I was a foolish girl, but the way I was treat- 
ed made me feel bad for a long spell, just because 
to my thinkin’ it was onjust. 

“It was all my father’s doin’s, far to tell the 
truth, father had an awful kink for scrapin’ an’ 
savin’ an’ gittin’ in his natur’. He never could 





sheep; and the warning to the frog-eaters will be 
a good thing besides. There is only the one thing | 
now that I am sorry for.” 

“And what is that, Colin ?” 

“That I did not have a shot at the otter.” 

“That am I not sorry for,” said his friend (who 
had regained all his modest confidence and cheer- | 
fulness), “it was a more important thing than an | 
otter that we came for; and never before did I 
hear my pistol make such a noise.” 

“T thought my arm was off,” said Colin, with a 
laugh. | 
They had by this time got back to the gully be- 
hind the ledge of rock which they had chosen for 
their hiding-place ; and some distance beyond that 
again was the creek where they had moored their | 
sailing-boat. All at once McCalmont paused with 

a strange look on his face. 

“Archie, where is the boat ?” said he. 

The younger lad glanced at him awe-stricken. 
It was more from the look of Colin’s face than 
from anything else that he guessed something was 
wrong. 

“Archie, they’ve stolen the boat—they’ve taken 
away the boat!” said the elder lad, gazing at the 
empty creek. 

“That is not possible, Colin,” said the other (but 
with a sudden sinking of the heart). ‘They dare 
not do that. It would be seen. They had no 
boat towing astern. Maybe they have hid it, 
Colin, for a joke.” 

Without answering, Colin ran up to the top of 
one of the higher plateaus, and eagerly scanned 
every little indentation of the coast-line. But no 
mast was visible; and the mast of the boat was 
higher than any of these rocks. Then his quick 
eye noticed something floating on the water some 
forty or fifty yards out, and then something else— 
a basket that he recognized; and then he knew 
what had happened. 

(To be continued.) 
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SUFFERING. 

Tis like some angelic warder, 

Ever keeping sacred order 

In the chambers of the heart. 

J. HARTMANN. 
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For the Companion. 


DAISY. 

“Well, well! Come in and welcome,” said Aunt 
Hitty. 

She sat in a low wooden rocker in the hall-door, 
a plump, pleasing little body in a trim calico 
gown. On her lap was a panful of green peas 
which her nimble fingers were rapidly shelling. 

“Do just look at these marrer-fats,” she said, 
with the innocent pride one takes in vegetable suc- 
cesses of their own raising, ‘just the nicest I ever 
did see!” 

“Now, let me hev your things, fur I aint goin’ 
to let you go ina hurry. It’s nice an’ cool here, 
an’ I'll just fetch the rocker out of the parlor, an’ 
I'll carry these peas into the pantry an’ bring out 
Simon’s overalls, fur I’ve just bin wantin’ some- 
body to drop in so as I could hev’ a sociable time 
finishin’ ’em.” 

She trotted away—trotted is the only word ex- 
pressive of her gait—and presently [ heard Uncle 
Simon's voice in the kitchen, asking where the 
whetstone was, and saying, ‘“‘He’d best go now 
and mow off that bit alongside of the road.” 

“And, Simon, when you come back,” said she, 
‘just stop an’ pick some black-caps fur supper. 
Gretty is uncommon fond of them with cream.” 

She came back soon, carrying her big work- 
basket. ‘It’s so nice to hev’ somebody drop in 
unexpected,” she said, settling herself in the rock- 
er. ‘Twas real good in you to come over. Did 
you leave the folks well? I hope Harry is clear 
of the fever. Is’pose now, you never once thought 
of comin’ because it’s my birthday? Just think 
of it—I'm sixty years old, to-day !” 

Just then Uncle Simon came through the yard, 
leading a beautiful Jersey calf. He tethered her 
under the apple tree and came to the door, wip- 
ing the perspiration from his bald brow. 

**You haint seen nothin’ in these parts to beat 
that critter, Gretty,” said he, proudly. “She beats 
all!” 

‘Don’t brag, Simon,” said Aunt Hitty. 

‘’Taint no brag, ’tis solid truth. When you've 
got a good thing what’s the use to be shame-faced 
tellin’ it? Other folks aint goin’ to give it fair 
credit, generally speakin’,—but bless me, there’s 
the clock strikin’ four, an’ I haint mowed that 
patch ‘longside of the fence yet!” 


take time to actilly enjoy livin’. "Twas work in 
summer an’ work in winter, till in the busy spell 
of harvest he was took down—an’ death didn’t 
wait for the hay to be got in, an’ the long rest 
come to him. 

“We lived in the stone house as you come down 
the corner by Buskirk’s mill; and there used to 
come around our way every once in a while aman 
by the name of John Allen. He wasin some biz- 
ness that took him round the country, an’ he al- 
ways put up at our house over night, when he was 
in our neighborhood. 

“He was a real nice body, kind of short an’ 
stout, with red cheeks an’ yellowish hair, an’ 
friendly ways. He always took notice of us chil- 
dren, an’ used to bring us tokens of some kind, 
generally, which we thought a sight of, fur we 
hadn’t much in the way of pretty things. Father 
had no belief into them. 

‘One day—I was fourteen years old that very day 
—-John Allen come again; but it didn’t need a 
brisk-sighted person to see he was ailin’. Mother 
wanted to set somethin’ right on fur him to eat, 
but he wouldn’t let her. 

“<T’ve hed head-ache four days,’ says he. 
haint no appetite. 
what's the matter.’ 

“He sat very quiet an’ didn’t say nothin’ the rest 
of the day an’ the evenin’, an’ as he always was a 
great talker an’ joker, the change was uncommon. 
Mother was worried seein’ him so, an’ she says af- 
ter he’d gone to bed, ‘I’m just afeard fur John. It 
acts like as if he was goin’ to hev’ some sickness.’ 

“The next mornin’ he didn’t come down to 
breakfast, an’ mother was awful fretted. ‘I ought 
to hev’ bathed his feet last night,’ says she, ‘an’ put 
plasters on him. Father, I’m so worried I can’t 
set still; just you go see what ails him.’ 

“Father said he wa'n’t John’s servant an’ 
mother was a fool to worry; but after he had his 
grumble out he went an’ come back, sayin’,— 

“«<°Tis a pretty kettle o’ fish; we’ve got a sick 
man onto our hands.’ 

“We sent over fur the old doctor that very 
mornin’, an’ he said John had a fever, bad. An’ 
mother says to me, ‘No matter how it stops the 
work, Hitty, we must take good care of John.’ An’ 
it was on us two the care of nursin’ him came. 
Father wouldn’t stop workin’, or giv’ up his sleep 
fur nobody, an’ the boys hed their hands full, 
though they helped nights. 

“Well, John was as sick as I care to see any- 
body. He went right down. Death seemed to 
stand over him, fightin’ us every hour, an’ ’twas 
full fourteen days before we could see any change 
at all in him fur the better. Then, one mornin’ be- 
fore the doctor come, mother says to me,— 

“ ‘Hitty, I do think he’ll come round all right, 
now ;’ an’ I just ran out to the orchard and threw 
myself down in the grass an’ cried, I was that 
glad. 

‘An’ sure enough, he did git better, though 
*twas slow enough, after that. I don’t deny that 
mother an’ I were most tuckered out nursin’ him, 
but it made us feel better to see him gainin’ strength 
an’ appetite every day. 

“I’m that thankful to be alive yit, Mis’ Rob- 
son,’ he says to mother one day, as he sot in the 
kitchen, where we was to work, ‘that words can’t 
tell it. Jist to see the sun a-shinin’, an’ the dew- 
drops a glist’nin’, an’ the leaves a-tremblin’, an’ to 
catch the song o’ the bobolink over in the medder, 
an’ to think I’m here yit, part an’ parcil of it all, 
is too good to even speak of!’ 

“Mother looked at him kindly. ‘But what if 
you wa’n’t part of it all any more, John, would 
you be better off?” 

‘He shook his head. ‘There you have me, Mis’ 
Robson. Always hevin’ bin a healthy an’ busy 
man, I haint took no thought outside the just liv- 
n’.’ 

‘**Which means,’ says mother, ‘a livin’ without 
God in the world! O John, ’tis a poor way o’ liv- 
in’ when life’s so unsartin!’ 

“*Well, life ts unsartin,’ says he. An’ then they 
talked about other things, fur mother, when she 
driv’ a nail, never kept on poundin’. 

“It was quite a spell before John was really able 
to go about his business, an’ when that time come, 
mother seen how the doctor’s bill was a pretty 
good deal fur him to pay, an’ how he didn’t hev’ 
over an’ above what he needed ; so when he asked 
her to tell him what he owed us, she says,— 

“ ‘Nothin’ at all, John.’ 

“Why, Mis’ Robson,’ says he, all taken aback, 
‘sich care an’ tendin’ as you an’ Hitty has given 
me can’t be bought; but I can do suthin’ in the 
way of givin’ money, tho’ that couldn't, nohow, 


‘I 
I can’t sleep. I don’t know 








set the matter square! Why, to hev people giv’ 
you their best night an’ day in the way of lovin’, 
watchful tendin’, when you lie weak an’ helpless 
with the grave a-yawnin’ close by, so to speak, an’ 
you no kin to them—why, it’s a kindness that 
can’t be told, an’ I want to show that I do ’preci- 
ate it in the only way that’s open.’ 

“No, John,’ says mother. ‘Put your money 
back in your pocket; I can take no pay fur doin’ 
a kindness. We've a full an’ plenty here, an’ I 
only did fur you what me or some of mine may 
need to hev done fur us, some day; for all human 
creeturs stand in need of a kindness from fellow- 
crecturs, some time or other." 

“Seein’ she was really sot in her way, he didn’t 
urge the matter. However, he actilly cried, an’ 
says, ‘I ken b’lieve, Mis’ Robson, after this, that 
there’s sich a thing as true religion in this world, 
an’ that ’taint all soundin’ brass an’ tinklin’ cym- 
bals.’ 

“Father was clean put out when he heered how 
mother hadn’t took no pay. ‘There’s sich a thing 
as bein’ onprovident,’ says he, ‘an’ flyin’ in the face 
of Providence. It was dooty to take pay fur your 
vittles an’ time. You’ve acted like a fool, Lizer. 
I’ve no patience with sich a woman!’ 

“Mother went into the pantry a minute, an’ 
wiped her eyes, then she come out again with a 
loaf of bread. That was always herway. She 
never give back no harsh words. It seems she just 
put her ownself back, behind, so to speak, an’ on- 
ly looked out fur others’ feelin’s, which anybody 
can certify aint an easy thing to do. 

“Twas full six months after, when John Allen 
come walkin’ into the house one day, real fleshy an’ 
red-cheeked, quite surprisin’ me an’ mother, as we 
sat quiltin’ by ourselves. He laid a bundle in 
mother’s lap. 

“¢There’s a silk dress for you, Mis’ Robson,’ 
says he; ‘fur I do say if ever a.woman deserved to 
goin silk, you do. An’, Hitty, jist you step out- 
side!’ 

“T jumped up, while mother sot with her hands 
raised in ’stonishment, an’ followed John outside 
the door. An’ there stood the prettiest little heif- 
er; dark-brown an’ fawn color, with fine, slim 
legs like a deer, an’ a wonderful nice face! 

“«‘She’s yourn, Hitty,’ says he; ‘I give her to 
you, an’ bein’ you’re so bloomin’, like a daisy— 
I’ve called her Daisy. Take good care of her, an’ 
she'll pay you well. There aint none of her breed 
in these parts!’ 

“T loved the pretty thing from the minute I felt 
she was my very own, an’I put my arm about 
her neck an’ kissed, foolish-like, the star on her 
forehead. *Twas the first thing I’d ever owned, 
an’ she was so oncommon nice! 

“Father, he grumbled at hevin’ an extry animal 
to feed, fur hay hed bin but a poor crop, owin’ to 
a dry spell, an’ corn made but a poor showin’; but 
I was so ’customed to his fault-findin’ I’d bin sur- 
prised if he hadn’t; an’ grumblin’, tho’ wearisome, 
breaks no bones. 

“Well, I grew, an’ Daisy grew. My brothers 
was always good an’ gentle to her, because they 
knew what store I sot by her, an’ before I knew 
it, hardly, I was a big girl goin’ on seventeen, go- 
in’ out into company, fur young folks here in Jer- 
sey always kept company early, an’ Daisy was a 
cow with her own little red calf trottin’ alongside 
her. 

“Sich a pretty cow as she was, an’ so oncom- 
mon good! She was fair-sized, though of a small- 
ish build, with short horns, an’ when her new coat 
came on, as sleek as she well could be. 

“As to good temper, I never did see sich a docile 
crittur. I could milk her both sides, an’ a child 
could hang onto her legs without her movin’. Put 
her into a lot with only a low rail an’ she’d never 
jump over, but stay contented. 

“However, her milk-givin’—that was the prime 
thing! It was out of the common, the richness 
of her milk. I used to brag, an’ say ’twas all 
cream. I made fourteen pound of butter a week 
from her—and such butter! Just as yellow as 
buttercups an’ dandelions. Butter as made you 
think of pasture-fields, knee-deep in red and white 
clover, with runnin’ water gurglin’ through. Such 
butter as some folks live an’ die without a sight 
of! 

“°Twas human natur to brag about Daisy. I 
couldn’t help it, I was so proud of her! 

“Squire Felton dropped in often, an’ always be- 
gan talkin’ about her. The squire was pretty rich 
for these parts. He hada big farm and kept it 
up good. Fences in repair, land all under cultiva- 
tion except the wood-land, and that turned out to 
be a mint of money when a chair-factory was 
started at the mills. He had good horses—sleek 
as oil—an’ fairly good cows; but none that could 
come up to Daisy. 

“Now, to my thinkin’, the squire was sort of an 
Ahab—not in all ways o’ course, but I mean in 
his covetin’. Ahab wanted Naboth’s vineyard so 
bad, you know, that he couldn’t be easy without 
it, an’ jist after that fashion the squire wanted 
Daisy. 

“‘Now, Hitty, how many pound of butter has 
that leetle cow o’ yourn made this week ? he’d ask. 

“ ‘Jist fourteen pound an’ a half of such butter 
that would make your mouth water to see,’ I says 
to him one day, proud as a peacock. 

“ ‘Now you don’t say ?>—so!’ 

“That was a way he had of tackin’ eo on to the 
end of his words. 

“ ‘Now, Hitty,’ says he, wipin’ his bald head, 
‘they do say as how you an’ Simon are keepin’ 
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pretty steady company. You'll be wantin’ a fine 
weddin’-gown sure. Now, you let me hev Daisy 
fur fifty dollars an’ you can git a good settin’-out 
for’t—so !” 

“*You must spend considerable time talkin’ 
*bout your neighbors to find out so much,’ says I, 
vexed enough; for twas known old Felton was a 
reg’lar Paul Pry. ‘Now, squire, you’ve asked me 
before to sell my cow, but I say once an’ fur all, 
I will not sell Daisy. I’ll keep her as long as she 
lives.’ 

“He laffed, kind of a smooth chuckle; but he 
looked black enough. He was an oily sort of 
man, but jist stand in his way once, and it didn’t 
take much to see the smoothness was just veneer. 

“I'd always claimed Daisy for my own, an’ no- 
body home had gainsaid me. The boys an’ mother 
always spoke of her as Hitty’s cow, an’ it giv’ me 
a troubled feelin’ when father says one evenin’,— 

“<T’ve had a wonderful offer to-day. The old 
squire said he’d give seventy-five dollars fur my 
leetle cow.’ ; 

“<*The squire won’t get my Daisy!’ I cried, my 
voice all of atremble. ‘I’ve told him I won’t sell 
her. It’s just wicked of him to be comin’ round 
askin’ you!’ Then I began to cry, I was so 
worried. 

“Father lighted his pipe without saying a word. 
He never talked over what he meant to do. 

“T was worried an’ miserable for several days. 
I knew seventy-five dollars was an oncommon 
price for a cow, an’ I knew father’s hankerin’ after 
gettin’. But when the week had gone, an’ nothin’ 
more bin heard about the squire’s offer, I began 
to breathe freer an’ think mebbe I'd made myself 
miserable fur nothin’. 

“Saturday night I went early to bring up the 
cows. I always enjoyed goin’ down to the pas- 
ture. Ialways was a reg’lar country body, fond 
of trees an’ rocks an’ grass an’ brooks an’ plenty 
of sky stretchin’ overhead, an’ I just liked follerin’ 
the cow-path that never ran straight, an’ stoppin’ 
on the planks to look down into the brook that 
was so clear you could see the stones on the bot- 
tom an’ the minnows flashin’ here an’ there. 

“1t hed bin a nice day, clear an’ bright an’ 
bracin’ outside, an’ smooth an’ pleasant in the 
house. We hed got along brisk with the work, 
an’ Simon was comin’ at seven o’clock to take me 
to singin’-school, an’ 1 had new red ribbons to 
wear, and so I was jest content as need be, an’ 
sung away as I walked along out of sheer good, 
healthy feelin’. 

“The pasture-lot the cows was in that day was 
a four-acre field, with woods an’ rocks behind it, 
an’ fences of tree-stumps round the two sides. 
Part of it was poor, swampy ground, an’ lots of 
milk-weed an’ thistles grew where ’twas higher 
up. The cows stood waitin’ by the bars—all but 
Daisy, an’ I didn’t see her nowheres. There was 
the other four an’ the two heifers, but Daisy wa’n’t 
around. 

“It was oncommon of her to stray off, but 
thinkin’ she might be back in the woods, I called 
an’ called, but she gave no answer. Then I seen 
father comin’ behind me. 

““*Where can Daisy be?’ says I; ‘can she hev 
got down in the bog, father ?” 

“He opened his jack-knife and began to whittle 
chips off the post. ‘I don’t suppose you can see 
her,’ says he, ‘fur the reason that I’ve sold her to 
the squire, an’ she’s bin in his pastur’ since 
mornin’. Now, Hitty, don’t be a fool! Here’s a 
five-dollar gold-piece fur you.’ 

“T never can put into words my feelin’s then. I 
felt crushed-like, as if I couldn’t breathe, an’ then 
again, seems as if I could scream an’ set the woods 
a-ringin’. I remember there was a bumble-bee 
buzzin’ in a tall thistle close by, an’ to this very 
day sometimes when I hear one boomin’ round, I 
think of the pasture, an’ me standin’ there wretched 
an’ heart-broken, an’ father whittlin’ the post. 

“The next minute I took the money he’d dropped 
into my hand an’ flung it clean off over into the 
lot—I heard it ring agin a stone—then I went 
home to mother. 

“That was forty-four years ago, child, but l’ve 
an ache in my heart to this day fur the broken- 
hearted creetur I was then. 

“I’m afeard I cherished a grudge agin the 
squire even after he was laid into his grave, but 
bein’ we’re the best of us imperfect creeturs, as I 
grow older I feel ’tis best to be forgivin’, so as an 
outside sign that in my last days I harbor no 
hard feelin’, I’ve called this pretty critter Daisy, 
an’ if you'll b’lieve it, she favors my old Daisy.” 

Aunt Hitty smiled as she wiped her eyes. Then 
she folded the overalls and placed them in her 
basket. “They’re most done, dear, an’ now I 
must go see to my waffles. It’s so lucky bein’ 
you’re here, that I’ve set ’em!” 

“But, Aunt Hitty,” I asked, as I rose to follow 
her into the cheery kitchen, “what kind of luck 
did that miserable old squire have with Daisy ?” 

“Bad enough, child. The poor critter one day, 
through his very own carelessness, got into the 
meal-bin an’ eat so heavy of the feed that it killed 
her. I cried like a baby fur the poor beast when 
I heered of it.” 

Whereat I answered, “It was righteous retri- 
bution for the squire, Aunt Hitty.” 

Marearet H. Eckerson. 
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An Acuts Sense.—A dog’s scent is wonderful. 
He seems to have the power to extract a recog- 
nizable odor from almost everything. A writer, 
discoursing upon the subject, says,— 
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“Anacharist knows me when I am dressed in clothes 
he never saw before, by his nose alone. Let me get 
myself up in a costume, and cover my face with a mask, 
yet he will recognize me at once by some, to us, un- 
discoverable perfume. 

“Moreover, he will recognize the same odor as cling- 
ing to my clothes after they have been taken off. If I 
shy a pebble on the beach, he can pick out that identi- 
cal pebble amongst a thousand, 

“Even the very ground on which I have trodden re- 
mains to him a faint memento of my presence for hours 
afterwards. The bloodhound can track a human scent 
a week old, which argues a delicacy of nose almost in- 
credible to human nostrils. 

“Similarly, too, if you watch Anacharist at this mo- 
ment, you will see that he runs up and down the path, 
sniffing away at every stick, stone and plant, as though 
he got a separate and distinguishable scent out of every 
one of them. 

“So he must, no doubt; for if even the earth keeps 
an odor of the person who has walked over it hours be- 
fore, surely every object about must have some faint 
smell or other, either of itself or of objects which have 
touched it, 

“When we remember that a single grain of musk 
will seent hundreds of handkerchiefs so as to be recog- 
nizable even by our defective organs of smell, there is 
nothing extravagant in the idea that passing creatures 
may leave traces discoverable by keener senses on all 
the pebbles and straws which lie across the road.” 


——_+o+—____—_ 


LITTLE LABOR. 


If little labor, little are our gains; 
Man’s fortunes are according to his pains. 
ROBERT HERRICK. 
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For the Companion. 
LOST IN THE GRAN CHACC. 
In Six Chapters.—Chap. V. 
By H. 8. Dearborn. 
Fatal Shots. 


Another shot was fired by some one out near the cart, 
I jumped to my feet, and 
ran round in the rear of the thicket toour camp. There 


at almost the same instant. 


stood Fidel, rifle in hand. It was he who had fired. 


Alen, Pombal and George Sutton had been aroused, 
and they eagerly asked what had happened. I told 
them what I had seen, and we watched, half-expecting 
an attack. But there was no movement about the ant- 
Not another Indian came into view there; nor 


hill. 
had we seen one since firing. 

“But look sharp,” Fidel said. 
cocked.”’ 


After a time, however, Alen and Pombal were sata- 


The jaguars slay them by the thousand; in fact, to 
feed jaguars would seem to be the chief purpose they 
serve in nature. By setting fire to a thicket we drove 
out three, two of which Alen shot, and we tried their 
flesh for our dinner. 

While reconnoitring out toward the place where we 
had seen the fire the evening before, Fidel discovered 
another bees’ nest in a cardon. Pombal, too, found 
another in the topmost cavity of an old ant-hill. That 
in the cardon we took up. 

There are not less than seven different kinds of hon- 
ey-bees in the Chaco, one of which has no sting, and is 
not much larger than a house-fly. These build a nest 
about the size of a large squash, attaching it to the side 
of atree-trunk. Their honey is rather insipid. 

The bee called toissimi, which always builds in the 
cardon cactus, makes the best honey; though it is a 
matter of dispute whether the bee or the aromatic pith 
of the cardon imparts the rare and highly-prized flavor 
to the honey. 

It is not very difficult for an armed party to subsist in 
the Chaco. We made very good ma¢é that afternoon, 
which we sweetened with honey. 


Our Comrade’s Death. 

Towards night Jaime grew worse, but was less vio- 
lent and noisy than on the previous evening, being 
weaker. We had made for him as comfortable a couch 
as possible, in the shade, and we gathered quantities of a 
broad, green, very fresh leaf from a shrub called kepi, 
and wrapped his hot limbs, his wounds and his feet in 
these, changing them quite often, as they dried. It was 
plain, however, that he was nearing death, and very 
sorrowful thoughts came to us as 
we tended him. 

Grief of another and more bar- 
barous kind was meantime not far 
away. 

Toward sunset Pombal discov- 
ered a wretched group of seven 











“Keep your rifles 


or eight squaws approaching the 





palms and Brazilian pines; these last being very lofty 
trees with umbrella-shaped tops. The track was here 
so overgrown with high grass and young bushes that 
we at length abandoned our cart, and packed our lug- 
gage on the horses’ backs as before. 


Spiders and Fleas. 

During one entire day we were passing through spi- 
ders’ webs, which stretched across the trail from tree to 
tree. Unlike most spiders, which are solitary in their 
habits, these appeared to be gregarious, banding to- 
gether to spin webs of enormous size and strength. 

The principal cables, or lines, which stretched from 
tree, to tree were often as thick as stout pack-thread; 
and the web itself, not less than twenty metres in length 
by four or five in breadth, was woven so closely that 
even mosquitoes and tiny flies were caught. Many 
beetles, bees, and even small birds, were constantly 
seen entangled and struggling. 

These spiders are black, with red spots along their 
abdomens, their bodies being from half an inch to an 
inch in length. As many as fifty would often be seen 
on a single web; and in their retreats in the trees, out 
from which their nests were hung, a thousand of them 
would be often noticed nestled close together. 

These webs gave us a vast amount of trouble to brush 
aside; for the bottom edges hung very nearly on a level 
with our eyes, and were, withal, very strong. 

A kind of sand-tick, or flea, called a piqué, also 
troubled us grievously, burying themselves in our 
backs, as we lay asleep at night, and occasioning dur- 
ing the following day a terribly itching tumor, from 
which they had to be dug out with pins or knife-points. 
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tioned as sentinels, and I for one soon fell asleep. There 
was no further alarm; and towards morning Jaime 
raved less violently, the poor lad being nearly worn out 
and very weak. 

As soon as day dawned, Fidel sent Pombal and Alen 
to reconnoitre about the ant-hill, where we had seen the 
savages. They approached cautiously, but after a few 
moments shouted to us to come to them. 

“There are your savages!”’ said Alen, as Fidel and I 
came up. ‘No wonder they didn’t run away!” 

Behind the ant-hill lay one Indian, dead, while partly 
beneath him was another. Still another had crawled a 
few paces away, and lay lifeless on the sand. 

But I was positive that I had seen at least ten. The 
others were probably struck with terror and had stolen 
away. The one by the ant-hill held his long bow 
clutched fast in his left hand. The bow was over two 
metres in length; and the arrows, some thirty in num- 
ber, were almost as long as his bow, each being made 
of a straight cheva sprout, hardened at the point by 
holding it in the fire. The point of each arrow had also 
bcen dipped in some yellowish, sticky, and no doubt 
poisonous liquid. 

“Por mi vida!’ exclaimed Fidel. 
men?” 

They were, truly, strange beings! Not only were 
they black, but their skins seemed sooty and disgusting- 
ly coarse. Their arms, and particularly their legs, were 
grotesquely lean, bow-shaped, thin and slender; a feat- 
ure rendered still more grotesque by their hard, round, | 
distended abdomens, which looked out of all proportion 
to the size of their bodies. 

But it was the muzzle-like projection of the chin, 
mouth and nose; the nearness to each other of the eyes, 
combined with the singular, tube-shaped upper eyelids, 
which gave these Indians their strangest, most unhu- 
man appearance, 

Seen by daylight they seemed rather undersized, but 
had very long arms, and might have proved no insig- 
nificant antagonists at close quarters; especially as each 
had in addition to his bow and poisoned shafts a stout 
club of heavy wood. One of these was much stained, 
either with the blood of men or beasts. 

We should not have fired on them as we did, had we 
been able to take a good look at them by daylight. A 
grenade would no doubt have sufficed to disperse them 
without bloodshed. We brought away their weapons 
and left them where they lay. 

Pombal began immediately to collect dew with the 
tent-cloth, as before. Jaime lay very quiet, and upon 
looking at his wounds, Fidel said he would not live. 
The gashes had the livid appearance which he had often 
seen upon dying men in the hospitals. It was not that 
the wounds were of a mortal nature in themselves, but 
because of the poor lad’s worn and ill-fed condition. 

“We will not try to move him again,” Fidel said. 
“We will stay by him here.” 

The dew-water which Pombal brought seemed to re- 
fresh him somewhat, and he lay calm for two hours or 

more, but as the sun rose higher in the sky and the heat 
of the day began to increase, he again grew feverish and 
delirious. 
Capinchos and Honey-Bees. 

The thickets about the plain were the diurnal haunts 
of scores of cap » or capybaras. Some of these 
great rodents were very fat, and would weigh at least 
two hundred pounds. They have odd, simple faces, a 
Peaked nose, and seem always to be in a state of aston- 
ishment at the external world. 

These animals feed on grass, tender shoots and root- 
bulbs; and so small is the orifice of the esophagus—not 
larger than a goose-quill—that they are obliged to chew 
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| the corpses, uttering at each turnover a short, jerky 
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ant-hill where the dead Indians lay. Soon wild outcries 
were heard. 

We went round the thicket, the better to watch them. 
They were squalid, miserable beings. Whether their 
movements were the natural, animal-like expression of 
their grief, or the performance of some rite, we could 
only conjecture. 

After every few moments one would put her head be- 
tween her knees as she sat on the ground, then turn a 
series of complete somersets, going round and round 


shriek. Then another and another would do the same 
thing, and so on, round and round. 

It was a very strange spectacle. Upon our going 
nearer, they suddenly started to their feet and ran away, 
erying out dolefully and stopping at a distance to cast 
dust in the air and to spit towards us. They were un- 
sightly creatures—some of them bent and frightfully 
attenuated. 

That night as we watched in turn as sentinels, we had 
a double duty—to attend poor Jaime and to stand 
guard. 

Towards morning, during Alen’s watch, he waked us 
all. Jaime had been talking rationally with him and 
wanted to speak with Fidel and me. 

But I waked only in time to hear him say, “O mi 
madre ! mi querida !”” when he seemed to fall asleep, 
but the poor boy was almost immediately seized by a 
convulsion and died. 

When at last he lay still and breathless, and we knew 
that he was indeed dead, very sad, lonely feelings came 
over us. If only I could have seen my own dear mother 
—whom, alas! I was never to see again—it would have 
been a great relief to me that night. 

As soon as it was day, we buried our dead comrade, 
in the shadow of a ypurm tree, a little out from the edge 
of the thicket; and the better to protect his grave, we 
built a fire over it, to conceal it not only from the Indians, 
but from wild beasts. 

Fidel hewed off the bark from the tree-trunk, and on 
the fresh, white wood, branded with a hot bolt, the 
words (translated)—‘‘Jaime Francisco Benitez, Soldier 
of Paraguay, Aged Twelve Years, 1868.” 

He had served two years and been in five battles pre- 
vious to the attack on the iron-clads on the river; and 
that he should have passed through all these scenes of 
danger and come so far only to find his lonely grave 
there in the depths of that savage wilderness, seemed 
sad indeed. It went to my heart to go on that morning 
and leave him there under that solitary little mound, 
well-knowing that neither we, nor any other civilized 
eye, would ever look upon it again. 

For several days thereafter we continued our flight 





and triturate their food to the last degree of fineness be- 
fore swallowing it. 


along the old carreta track, and came at length into a 





Upon another afternoon, in the depths of a forest, we 
came upon a very disagreeable odor, and presently 
heard a wide-spread grunting. We had come into the 
midst of a great herd of peccaries—all rooting industri- 
ously and turning up the soil, some of them balf-hidden 
in the ground. 

As we passed quietly on they did not offer to molest 
us, though several started up and barked gruffly at 
sight of the horses. 

Juguars were heard roaring the following night; dar- 
ing which we were encamped near a small river that 
connected, hard by, with two sluggish lagoons. 
Towards morning, Pombal, who was on guard, heard 
a great commotion in the water, and going along 
through the brush, he saw three large animals that 
proved to be tapirs, or water-hogs, swimming about, at 
play in the lagoon. 

He shot one, which we drew out of the mud with 
the horses next morning, and found its flesh very good 
eating. It would have weighed seven or eight hundred 
pounds. A jaguar, which had probably marked the 
tapir as his prey, roared savagely from among the pines 
as we were hauling the carcass out of the lagoon. 


A Gigantic Visitor. 

While we were at breakfast a singular visitor showed 
himeelf in the shape of a very tall, powerful Indian, 
clad in a puma skin, who strode up to our fire and 
stood regarding us in silence. Fidel spoke to him in 
Guarani, but he plainly did not understand a word of 
that tongue. 

This savage had a lance and a zarabatana, or blow- 
gun; also a short but very strong bow, and several ar- 
rows with handsomely made bone-heads. At the belt 
which confined the skin about his waist, hung a little 
gourd, which probably contained poison for his blow- 
gun arrows. 

Fidel offered him a plateful of our parched maize and 
honey, but the ill-mannered giant thrust it aside, and 
after staring rather insolently at us for some time, strode 
off as he had come. 

This Indian was of a different tribe from those we had 
thus far met. He may have been a chief; and he evi- 
dently held us in contempt; because of our size and 
youthful appearance, it may be. 

That day we made a long march, going forward at 
least nine leagues, and came out, at an hour before 
sunset, on a large, deep river. 

Here we encamped for the night, intending to cross 
over by swimming the horses next morning; but there 
was a well-beaten trail southward along the bank, and 
thinking it might lead to some ford not far below, Fidel 
bade Gcorge Sutton mount one of the horses and ex- 





more heavily wooded region, where there were many 





plore it a little way, but not to go more than half a 





He set off accordingly, on horseback, taking one of 


the muskets. Meantime we built a fire and proceeded 
to make our camp. But the fire had scarcely started to 
a blaze, when we heard shouts and crics from across 
the river, which was here a hundred metres or more in 
width. 

“Indians!”’ cried Pombal. 

We watched for some time, but none came in sight. 
Fifteen or twenty minutes passed, and then Fidel bade 
Alen and me take our muskets and go down the path, 
to look for George Sutton. We felt very uneasy about 
him, and the more so because we knew that Indians 
were near. 

We started on foot along the path and soon came to 
a high gravel bluff, fronting the stream, from the top of 
which there was a good outlook for a league or more, 
down the river. 

Almost the first thing we saw, on gaining the top of 
the bluff, was a dense, white column of smoke, rising 
from the bottom near the river, about a mile distant. 

“I don’t like the looks of that!” Alen exclaimed. 
‘Run back and tell the capitan.” 

On my reporting the smoke, Fidel took his rifle and 
went with me up where Alen stood. The moment he 
saw the smoke he exclaimed,— 

“It’s a signal! Sutton has been attacked, and that 
smoke is raised to let others know that a blow has been 
struck!” 

(To be continued.) 
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WHAT ONE MAN CAN DO. 
By George H. Bassett. 


Very few of the thousands who enter and leave New 
York through the broad portals of the Grand Central 
Depot know that the arrival and departure of all trains 
are regulated by the pressure of a finger upon electric 
buttons, arranged in three rows on a key-board less 
than three feet square. 

That key-board is in a little glass observatory which 
hangs forty feet above the outer entrance-gates of the 
building, and which is about the size of an average bay- 
window, having just standing-room for three persons. 
The northern outlook commands a bird’s-eye view ot the 
net-work of tracks forming what is known as the yard, 
and from the southern side one is able, at a glance, to 
take in the depot. 

“First of all,” says Mr. Disbrow, the dépot-master, 
pointing to a clock having the portrait of the late Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, ‘I suppose you would like to know 
how we keep time up here. It is done by an electric 
wire which is controlled by the clock in the superin- 
tendent’s office. 

“When the hands of that are moved forward or back, 
the hands of this go the same way. The superintend- 
ent’s clock, in turn, is regulated by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company’s time, and that is kept straight 
by observations at Washington, Cambridge and Alle- 
gheny.” 

During this explanation, Mr. Vandorn, the train-des- 
patcher, was noting on a time-bill the arrival of one 
train, and giving the signal for the departure of another, 
running his fingers over the key-board with something 
of the grace of an accomplished pianist. He stood at 
his work-table, having an ordinary telegraph apparatus 
at his right hand, and the electric buttons to his left. 
The clock hung upon the wall in front of him, and at 
either side of it were tell-tale electric bells and indica- 
tors. 

“Now,” continued Mr. Disbrow, “he will show you 
what one man can do in controlling five and a half miles 
of railroad tracks.”’ 

“Well,” said Mr. Vandorn, as he pressed an electric 
button to call a switch-engine to duty in some part of 
the yard, “I will begin by telling you that I am in tele- 

graphic connection with the station at Spuyten Duyvil, 
twelve miles distant. The arrival there of every New 
York bound train is notified to me by telegraph, but 
my duty proper does not begin until a train arrives at 
Mott Haven Junction. That is five and a half miles 
from where we stand, and every train, inward and out- 
ward, on the New York Central, the New Haven and 
the Harlem road passes it. 
“There are thirteen tracks in the yard, and from 
Fifty-Third Street to One-Hundred-and-Thirty-First 
Street there are four tracks. Hundreds of trains come 
in and go out every day, and frem this little box of mine 
I can control each one. I know exactly where each one 
is at a given minute. I can stop it or start it by a touch 
on this key-board of mine. 

“Here, for instance,’’ he continued, “is a button 
marked ‘In-Track.’ <A slight pressure upon that noti- 
fies the switchman at Forty-Sixth Street what track to 
use for an in-coming train. Upon this time-bill of mine 
I see how all the tracks are occupied, and act accord- 
ingly. Immediately on getting information from Mott 
Haven, I signal the switchman, and the train arrives 
at the depot thirteen minutes after. This switchman 
has charge of all the depot switches, and knows by the 
number of strokes on the electric bell in his house 
which track is meant. 

“The next button is marked ‘switch-engine.’ It con- 
trols the engines working about the yard, being in con- 
nection with a gong over the depot gate-way. The en- 
gineers hear and know every sound of that. Onestroke 
means to stop; two strokes to go ahead; and three to 
back up. Yard or switch-engines are used for making 
up trains, and getting them ready to be despatched. 
The engines that are employed for traffic purposes are 
switched off when they enter the yard and go to the 
round-house to be cleaned. 

“The third button is in connection with the waiting- 
room of passengers intending to leave by trains on the 
Harlem Railroad. Twenty minutes before I start a 
train, I press upon this button and it rings a bell twice. 
This is the doorman’s intimation to allow passengers to, 
enter the depot and take their seats in the cars. 

“Five minutes before the start I ring the same bell 
three times, and the doorman thereupon informs the 
passengers that they have only five minutes more. 
When the advertised time is up, I ring the bell once, 
which means that the door of the waiting-room is to be 
closed. One minute is then allowed for passengers to 
get to the cars and take their seats. 

“The fourth button is connected with the Harlem 
Railroad baggage-room. Five minutes before a train 
starts I press upon this three times, and the baggage- 
master understands that he is to take no more baggage, 
and that he is to send down to the cars all he bas in 
hand. 





legua, at most, and come back immediately. 
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“The fifth button is in connection with ore of| ‘How many hours a day does this work con- | all his life, to the wild, rank jungle; the prairie- | also the condition of agriculture abroad, because 


three bells situated one over each of the three 
tracks entering the depot—the New York Central 
and Hudson River, the New York and Harlem, 
and the New York and New Haven. They are 
called the back-in bells. In order to prevent smoke 
and noise in the depot the engines stand in the 
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yard, one hundred and twenty-five feet from the en- | 
trance. Two minutes before the train starts I ring 
a bell to notify the engineer to back down. At the 
same time I give a signal for a brakeman of the 
train to couple the engine. 

“The sixth button is marked ‘X start,’ and is 
used for giving the Harlem Road conductors the 
signal to go ahead. 

“The next button,” continued Mr. Vandorn, “‘is 
in connection with the switch-cabin in Fifty-third 
Street. The man in charge there is responsible for 
the working of fourteen interlocking lever switches 
and signals, all of which work by the same pow- 
er. By this button he is informed of my wishes 
as to the tracks which trains are to pass over. 

“The eighth button is connected with the fly-up 
danger signal at Forty-ninth Street, on the main 
track coming in, and works it by electricity. That 
signal has two sides, one red and the other white. 
The red side it presents to all incoming trains, and 
the rule is that it must not be passed until [ change 
it to white. The yard begins at that point. There 
is a tell-tale wire attached to the signal, which 
rings the bell [pointing to one beside the clock]. 
When it does not do it, I know there is something 
wrong, and immediatery signal the emergency 
electrician in the depot to go and set it right. This 
button is also used to tell the switchman at For- 
ty-seventh Strect to make the flying-switch, which 
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running ahead of the train, he switches it off to a 
siding, and allows the train to go to the depot of 
its own momentum. 

“The ninth button is used to change back the 
signal from white to red, in case of necessity; as 
for instance, if a yard-engine should get in the 
way of an incoming train. By reversing the sig- 
nal a collision may be prevented.” 

“Have you had to make this reversion very of- 
ten ?” the writer inquired. 

“Not once since 1875. It will prevent trains 
from colliding until they get within about two hun- 
dred yards of each other. For the better protec- 
tion against such accidents there is a switchman 
stationed at Forty-sixth Street. He is also in 
communication with me, and after hearing my 
signal, permits no engine to go upon an incoming 
track until the due train has passed in safety. 

“The other buttons have similar uses, and with 
them I can communicate instantly, not only with 
all parts of the vast depot, but also with all switch- 
tenders and signal men between here and the 
Mott Haven Junction. In brief, as I have said, 
by silently touching them I can completely con- 
trol all the trains of three of the most important 
railways entering New York. I can communicate 
as plainly as by speech with the engineers of trains 
that are making thirty miles an hour.” 

A bell opposite to him suddenly rang. “There,” 
he said, “a train passing Sixty-fourth Strect an- 
nounces itself to me by touching an electric com- 
municator on the track which sounds this bell; 
and here,” he added, pointing to an instrument on 
the wall, “is an indicator for ‘blocking,’ which 
means setting a signal behind trains half a mile 
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tinue ?” 
“Nineteen. 
Mr. Fitzgerald, the other half.” 
“Tn case of illness, what then ?” 
“We have a substitute, but we never have been 
| ill since 1871.” 
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“If one of you should get ill, or go to sleep on 
duty, what difference would that make ?” 

“It would be known at my office inside of a 
minute,” interrupted Mr. Disbrow. ‘We take no 
chances upon this system. I think it is perfection 
itself.” 

And after witnessing it in operation for nearly 
two hours, I was obliged to admit that I thought 
so, too. 


ells otincnes 
CALLS TO DUTY. 


How much is there to win and do, 
How much to help and cheer! 

The fields are white, the labourers few; 
Wilt thou sit plaining here? 
Red Sea may before thee flow, 
Egyptian hosts pursue: 

But He that bids thee onward go 
Will ope a pathway through. 

HENRY FRANCIS LYTE. 





_— 
CETAWAYO IN LONDON. 

Cetawayo, formerly king of the Zulus, in South 
Africa, has been making a visit to London, the 
capital of his English conquerors; and strange 
and perplexing must have been the scenes of civ- 
ilization in the great city to this swarthy and bar- 
baric potentate. 

It is a little more than three years since Ceta- 
wayo, at the head of his dusky warriors, braved 
the might of England on the South African mealie 
In that war, which was waged by the 
English for the protection of her colonies from the 
incursions of the Zulus, Cetawayo fought bravely 
and desperately. 

He proved himself, for a savage, a warrior of 
rare ability ; and on more than one field repulsed 
his assailants, in spite of their superior arms and 
discipline. 

But at last he was overcome, as was inevitable ; 
and after some weeks of successfully eluding the 
victors, the dusky monarch was himself captured 
and held a prisoner. 

It is said that when captured he bowed his head 
in grief, and implored the English to kill him at 
once, rather than subject him to the humiliation 
| of captivity. But he has since been a prisoner in 
their hands. 

Cetawayo thus proved himself superior, in many 
respects, to the negro barbarians with whom the 
English are wont to come in contact in South Af- 
rica. A man of towering stature and vast physi- 
cal prowess, he appeared like a king among his 
ebony subjects. Proud, quick in intelligence, sen- 
sitive and bold as a lion, it is no wonder that he 
won the admiration and respect of his Christian 
enemies. 

The visit of this remarkable person to London 
was brought about by the British Cabinet. He 
made the voyage, attended by several of his rela- 
tives and officers, in a government vessel; and on 
his arrival in London, was entertained and shown 
about at the national expense. 

From these facts it is believed that the Cabinet 
intends to restore him to the throne of Zululand; 
not, perhaps, as an independent sovereign, but as 
a crowned vassal of England; and that the pur- 
pose of his visit to the land of his masters is meant 








apart between here and Mott Haven. There is a 
man stationed at every half-mile, so as to prevent 
one train from entering a section before the other 
has passed out. This makes it impossible for 


trains to get into collision upon the five and a half 
miles of roads.” 


to inspire him with a sense of their greatness and 
power, as well as with a friendly and dependent 
feeling toward them. 


| like mealie field; the dense tropical forest; the 


Trun half of it, and my associate, | rude reed and mud hut; how is he struck by the 


vast area of houses, the noisy streets, the lofty 
palaces and cathedrals ? 

Does he really obtain any idea of the working 
of liberty, of the real uses of civilization, of a 
queen who does not govern, and a people who 
make their own laws; and of the countless appli- 
ances of invention to increase comfort, communi- 
cation and luxury? Or is it all a confused pan- 
orama, a strange, noisy medley of mysteries, in 
which his mind but dimly catches the general re- 
sult of great riches and power ? 

Untutored though his mind, that which is mys- 
terious must at least impress him with a sense of 
awe; and this, no doubt, is what his captors in- 
tended by bringing him to London. 

He will return to Africa, perhaps to reign again 
over his people, with at least some glimmering of 
what civilization lies beyond his native wilds; and 
it may be that in time, his bright intelligence may 
lead him to try and imitate it within his own now 
barbaric dominions. 

+> ——— 


GOOD NATURE. 


A charm to banish grief away, 
To free the brow from care— 

Turns tears to smiles, makes dulness gay, 
Spreads gladness everywhere; 

And yet ‘tis cheap as summer’s dew 
That gems the lily’s breast— 

A talisman for love as true 


As ever man possessed. CHARLES SWAIN. 
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THE CROPS. 


It is the harvest season. The great crops of the 
country are for the most part mature, and many 
of them have been gathered. Upon a broad sur- 
vey of the situation it may be said with confidence, 
that the value of the yield of the soil this year, is 
the largest ever known in the history of this coun- 
try. 

Not one of the important crops has failed, most 
of them are fully up to the average of other years, 
and in more than one of the leading staples of pro- 
duction, the quantity and the quality as well, are 
wholly unprecedented. In this agricultural suc- 
cess all sections of the country have shared, and 
the districts where an exception to this general 
rule must be made, do not cover large areas. Let 
us take a hasty glance at the crops. 

The articles of largest production are these,— 
cotton, Indian corn, wheat, hay, oats, potatoes and 
tobacco. The cotton crop is not yet gathered. 
Estimates differ in regard to it, but the general 


| judgment is that there will be more than an aver- 
, age yield. 


The acreage planted was smaller than that of 
last year. This was in part due to the fact that 
by a widespread movement in the South, increased 
attention is paid to raising food. Consequently, 
though the cotton crop may, and no doubt will, be 
less than the largest, the gross value of Southern 
production will be very great. 

There was a time when it seemed likely that the 
Indian corn crop of the great central Western 
States would be a failure. But the weather dur- 
ing July and August brought the corn forward at 
a prodigious rate, and the deficiency even in Illi- 
nois and Iowa will not be very great. Much of 
this is offset by the increase of production in other 
States. Itis likely that the corn crop of the whole 
country will be as large as that of any year except 
1880. 

The wheat crop is the marvel of the world. It 
has failed nowhere. Almost everywhere the yield 
of both winter and spring wheat has been won- 
derfully large, and the quality is exceptionally 
good. Estimates vary greatly; but it would not 
surprise those who are watching most closely, if 
the crop should reach six hundred million bushels, 
which is far more than the crop of 1880, hereto- 
fore the largest. 

Hay is another crop which has surprised and 
delighted the farmers. The importance of this 
article is not always recognized, but its value is 
four-fifths that of the wheat crop. Probably the 
yield of this year is worth as much as four hun- 
dred million dollars. This, too, is a universal 
crop, which brings money to the pockets of farm- 
ers in Maine, Florida, and California. 

The remarks made about wheat and hay apply 
equally to oats. The yield has been so great that 
the excess will have an important effect in sup- 
plying any deficiency there may be in the corn 
crop. The yield of tobacco, as well as of small 
grains,—rye, barley, etc.,—and of fruits and po- 
tatoes has been excellent. : 

Perhaps it may give readers some idea of the 
influence a great crop has upon the national pros- 
perity to show the difference in money value be- 
tween a large and a moderate crop. The figures 
are taken from an official publication of the United 
States Government. 

Article, 
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«+ 326. 2 474,201,850 
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The difference on these crops between the two 
years amounts to nearly five hundred and fifty 
million dollars. Add cotton, fruit, vegetables and 
small crops, and the difference would be between 





It is interesting to imagine what effect the sight 
of the marvels of London must have upon the sav- 
| age yet quick mind of this swarthy despot. Used, 





| eight hundred and one thousand million dollars. 


In estimating the influence which a great crop | 
will have upon trade, we are forced to consider . 


the price which farmers will get for their produce 
depends upon the foreign demand. This, how- 
ever, is not to be taken without some qualifica- 
tion. 

For if we raise a great crop and cannot sell it, 
of course prices will be low. Then food at home 
will be cheap. Cheap food means larger savings 
for both capital and labor. Hence the advantage 
which a great crop gives is felt in any case; but 
when the foreign demand is heavy and prices are 
high, the additional profit goes chiefly to the 
farmer. When it is light, and prices are low, 
the profit is more diffused. 

This year the foreign crops are fair but not 
specially abundant. It seems probable that on 
the whole the Continent of Europe will be able 
to supply itself, and that the whole deficiency 
of Great Britain will need to be supplied from the 
United States. 

As the English crop is not above the average, 
we may count upon a good year and full but not 
| excessive prices for food, and excellent returns 
| to the farmers. 
| 
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FOUNDED A STATE. 
The Philadelphians propose to celebrate on October 
27th, the two hundredth anniversary of the landing of 
| William Penn in this country. The memory of the 
great Quaker is profoundly revered in the Quaker city. 
Outside of it, in this country, neither he nor his work 
are known or appreciated as they ought to be. 

Penn, probably more than any man in our history, 
was possessed of that intangible gift called genius. 
He had a brilliant, rather than practical intellect; a 
sensitive, morbid temperament; an ardent, almost un- 
reasoning zeal in his devotion to the object which at 
the time seemed best and highest to him. 

It was this single trait of inflexible loyalty which 
gave shape to his life. In bis youth his devotion to his 
king made him a courtier and a soldier. Oddly enough 
the only portrait extant of this representative Friend 
shows him as a lad of princely beauty, with the long, 
curling locks of the cavalier, and in a full suit of armor. 
A few months after this picture was taken, he adopted 
the faith of George Fox, then held in England only by 
a few despised and poor disciples, and literally gave up 
the world for it. It cost him fortune, title, and home. 
His father turned him out of doors penniless, and he 
was soon after thrown into gaol for his belief. 

But the young fellow proved faithful, and in later 

years was pardoned by the old Admiral, who was an 
affectionate father though a tricky courtier. 
Young Penn then gave up his life to the realization 
of his scheme of planting a free colony for the oppressed 
peoples of Europe on the shores of the great Western 
wilderness. 

His colony was for many years the only spot on the 
civilized globe where absolute political and religious 
freedom were secured, and where a man of any faith 
could worship God without risk of persecution. Penn 
lived in penury to support a government for the colony, 
and died poor in consequence of his sacrifices to it. He 
was treated with the basest ingratitude by his colonists. 

The Pennsylvanians of the present day yet reap the 
benefit of his sacrifices. The code of government 
which he furnished to them with the aid of Henry Sid- 
ney is still incorporated in the code of the State, and 
the spirit of simplicity, charity and moderation which 
actuated his life yet gives character to the people who 
live upon his land. 

The celebration of October might, in fact, be regarded 
as a late thank-offering to the great proprietor. 
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REMEMBERED. 

The Kentuckians tell with keen zest even now many 
anecdotes illustrative of the kind heart and fine courtesy 
of their old idol, Henry Clay. The following we do 
not remember to have seen in print. 

On one occasion, when a young man, Clay was trav- 
elling up the Ohio on a small steamboat. He was taken 
sick with violent cramps and colic. An old colored 
woman who was on board took charge of him, adminis- 
tered medicine, etc., and nursed him faithfully until 
the boat touched at Wheeling, where he could be put 
under a physician’s care. 

Ten years afterwards Clay, then at the zenith of his 
fame, was making a political speech in Louisville, from 
the steps of a public building. The square was 
crowded with men, while a line of black faces fenced 
them in. In the cheers that rose when the orator had 
finished a shrill voice was heard,— 

“God bress Mars Henry!” 

Mr. Clay, who was surrounded by his eager friends, 
paused. 

““A moment, gentlemen. I think I hear the voice of a 
woman who was very kind to me,” glancing around 
searchingly. “There! That old mammy on the edge of 
the crowd. I should like to see her.” 

He stepped down into the street, and way was eagerly 
made for the old woman, who was brought up to shake 
hands with the great man. It was the proudest moment 
of her life, and the happiest. But Mr. Clay was not sat- 
isfied with conferring this simple pleasure. He procured 
situations for her husband and sons, which enabled her 
to spend her remaining years in comfort. 


a 


EGGARS. 

The owner of an artistic upholstering establishment 
in Philadelphia was ished the other day by the 
entrance of a woman—apparently an ignorant serving- 
maid—who inquired the price of a set of Oriental cur- 
tains in the window. 

On being told that it was eight hundred dollars, she 
promptly paid the money, and proceeded to order a 
lounge and chairs, the price of which was six hundred 
doliars. She ordered her purchases to be sent to a 
house in South Street, one of the poorest quarters of 
the town. 

The salesman curiously went with the furniture, and 
found that the woman lived in one dirty, uncarpeted 
room over a junk-shop. She soon furnished it with an 
Axminster carpet, costly bric-a-brac, etc., and bought 
for herself jewels and silks, squandering her money 
with the utter ignorance of a child. 

It appears that she is the daughter of a beggar known 
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as “good old Margaret,” who for thirty years had 


been a protégé of one or two churches and several 
wealthy families, and who had lately died, leaving ten 
thousand dollars for her daughter to thus throw away. 

A little deformed woman fifteen years ago came from 
the village of Roubais in Belgium, to this country. She 
procured a bundle of lead pencils ostensibly for sale, 
and a tin cup, and took her stand in front of Stewart’s 
in New York. 

Her crippled condition and sad face touched the pass- 
ers-by, and she was very successful for years. 

Then she appeared as a beggar still, on Chestnut 
Street in Philadelphia. She lived, meanwhile, in a gar- 
ret, apparently in extreme penury, with no companion 
but a parrot. Last August this woman took passage for 
Antwerp, taking with her to her little village home 
$20,000. 

It is safe to assume that a beggar who is seen begging 
on the streets day after day is an impostor, for there are 
in all large cities asylums and hospitals in which, if his 
needs are real, he would be received and cared for. 
But we should not on this account harden our hearts 
and shut our eyes and pockets to the actual suffering 
among us. It is the duty of individuals to care for it, 
not to leave to any organization the chance open to 
each individual. 

—-- +e 


MORTIFIED. 

As aclass, physicians are sensitive to the obligations 
of their profession. Their gratuitous visits to the homes 
of the poor, and the readiness with which they respond 
to midnight calls in cold and stormy weather, illustrate 
their sympathy with the old French proverb, “‘ Noblesse 
oblige,” (nobility binds to noble conduct). 

Bnt here and there a black sheep appears among these 
servants of humanity. The following anecdote, told 
by an officer in the English army, exhibits a physician 
who was both inhuman and a snob. 

Lord Richard Cavendish, the son of the Duke of 
Devonshire, arrived at a small Swiss watering-place, 
with a servant dangerously ill. The nobleman trav- 
elled as plain Mr. Cavendish, and was only known as 
such to the public. 

There being no doctor for the moment at the baths, 
his lordship was glad to hear of the arrival of an English 
physician, who was passing through the place. Going 
to him, he begged him as a favor to see his sick servant. 

The doctor brusquely refused, saying he could not 
be bothered during his short holiday. Lord Cavendish 
bowed and turned away. The landlord, who knew the 
rank of his guest, said to the physician,— an 

“Do you know to whom you were speaking?”’ © 

“No,” he replied, ‘‘nor do I care; I cannot be pes- 
tered in this way.”’ 

“Well,” rejoined the landlord, “he is the son of the 
Duke of Devonshire.” 

“Bless me!” exclaimed the medical snob, ‘‘you don’t 
say so?” and stepping forward, was about to withdraw 
his selfish decision. But the quiet dignity of the no- 
bleman caused him to hesitate and then retire, a morti- 
fied man. 

“I regret extremely, for the credit of my profession,” 
said a gentleman, standing by, whom no one knew, “to 
have been a witness to such a scene. I amaphysician” 
—at the same time giving his name, which was that of 
one of the distinguished physicians of the day—“I shall 
be happy to prescribe for your servant.”’ , 


| 
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GALLANTRY. 

An English officer, by way of illustrating the exces- 
sive—to a foreigner—politeness with which women are 
treated in the United States tells a good story of an old 
gentleman, one of the leading men in New York. He 
was sitting in a horse-car, near the door, when two 
women gotin. All the seats being occupied, the con- 
ductor, looking severely at the old gentleman, said,— 

“Do you not see two ladies standing?” 

“Mr. Conductor,” he replied, ‘“‘one of these ladies is 
my cook, the other is my housemaid, and I, being an 
old gentleman, prefer to keep my seat.”’ 

The story may not be true, but it illustrates, perhaps, 
that years ago when horse-cars were new conveniences, 
Americans did carry their gallantry to great lengths. 

The same officer tells another story—and this may be 
or may not be true—but it brings out the fact, suffi- 
ciently well-known to all who have travelled in France, 
that a Frenchman’s consideration for women is ex- 
pressed in words and gestures, rather than in deeds. 

The officer and his wife were going duwn hill in a 
leaded French diligence, that came in contact with a 
heavy cart and was nearly upset. The diligence was 
only saved from going wholly over by the cart’s big 
wheel which supported it. 

The officer had some trouble in extracting his wife 
from the coupé. He had just got her head outside the 
window, when the foot of a Frenchman, who was try- 
ing to descend from the banquette, was placed on it, 
and a voice of satisfaction exclaimed,— 

“See what a good place J have got!”’ 

“Take care! you are treading on the lady’s head!” 
said a courteous young Frenchman, standing by. 

“Oh,” said the fellow, in his selfish indifference, 
“this is no time for ceremony !” 

The moment he found himself on the ground, he 
turned to the lady, took off his hat, and bowed an apol- 
ogy—which is supposed in France to atone for any 
inconvenience inflicted. 

—_—_—_-_— ~@>— — 
THE MOON AND THE EARTH. 

A reader who signs himself “One of the Boys” asks 
what he evidently thinks are some funny questions 
about a statement that appeared in the Companion to 
the effect that the earth lost considerable territory when 
it parted with the moon. As an answer to some of his 





questions, we will give the theory of the formation of 
worlds that is at present accepted by astronomers, for 


the benefit of interested readers. 


Millions of years ago a vast mass of fiery nebulous 
matter is supposed to have filled and extended far be- 
yond the space now occupied by the sun and his family 


of worlds. 


As ages rolled on, changes took place in this vapor- 
ous mass. The inner and larger portion condensed and 
took form as the central sun, and the outer portion con- 
tracted into concentric rings, which in process of time 
became planets and satellites; sun, planets and moons 
being indissolubly bound together and forming our so- 


lar system. 
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this result was brought about, or why the earth should 
have but one moon, while Saturn rejoices in eight 
moons besides his wonderful rings. 

This, in a few brief words, is the foundation of what 
is known as the nebular hypothesis, or the theory that 
ages ago our system was a mass of fiery vapor, that in 
cooling has condensed into globulous masses or worlds, 
that we call sun, planets, and their moons. Most of 
these worlds are still cooling off to the stage which all 
matter must reach, the general law being the larger the 
body the longer it will take to cool. 

Thus the moon, being smaller than the earth, has 
cooled off until it is a dead world unfit to sustain life. 
The earth, millions of years hence, unless interferences 
that are contingent occur, will be in the same condition. 
Even the sun himself will ages hence lose his light and 
heat. 

“One of the Boys” will see that immense periods have 
elapsed since the moon in the cooling process ‘“‘sloughed 
off’ from the earth, and that his questions are connect- 
ed with one of the most difficult problems of astrono- 
my. If ‘‘all of the boys” will study this grand and en- 
nobling science, they will find material for unending in- 
terest and entertainment in the fascinating and marvel- 
lous truths it reveals. 





+o — 
AN ECCENTRIC PREACHER. 
In medieval times there was a class of jocular preach- 
ers who were the satirists of theirage. In their comic 
homilies they denounced prevailing vices, sparing not 
even monarchs. Louis XII. of France was so irritated 
by Maillard’s strictures that he threatened to throw him 
into the Seine. ‘The King may do as he pleases,” re- 
plied the undaunted preacher, ‘‘but tell bim that I shall 
sooner get to Paradise by water than he will arrive by 
all his post-horses.”” Father Onorato, a Capuchin 
monk, was one of these jocular clergymen. Louis XIV. 
once asked Bourdaloue, the famous orator of Notre 
Dame, his opinion of Onorato. ‘‘Sire,’’ was the reply, 
“that preacher tickles indeed the ear, but also pricks 
the heart. People return at his sermons the purses they 
steal at mine.’’ An idea of the style of these preachers | 
may be gained from the following extracts from a ser. | 
mon of Onorato. He had brought a skull into the | 
pulpit, which he addressed as follows : 
“Speak,”’ he said, “‘speak and tell me whether you 
were not once the head of a magistrate. 
answer? Silence shows consent.’ 
He then placed upon the head a judge's cap, exclaim- 
ing at the same time, ‘‘Have you not often sold justice 
for gold? Have you not often been in league with the 
advocate in order to deprive the widow and the father- 
fess of their rights? You don’t answer? Silence 
shows consent.”’ 
He then laid down the skull and took up another, to 
which he exclaimed, “Were you not the head of one of 
those light-minded damsels whose every thought is 
given to their coquetrics?” 
Then taking a cuff from his sleeve, he placed it upon 
the hideous relic of hnmanity, crying,— 
“Miserable head! where are now the soft, languid 
glances that used to captivate the unwary? Where is 
that beautiful mouth which formed such fascinating 
smiles? Where now the pearly teeth, where the rouge, 
where the cosmetics with which the face was so often 
ainted ?”’ 

And so on in this strain the Capuchin continued, de- 
scribing all the various conditions of life, and altering 
jad cemng-am of the skull, which he held in his hand, ac- 
cording to the subject with which he had to deal. 
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DRIVING GOATS. 
“An’ so ye’re going to Dublin,” said a friend, as he 
met Pat, driving a fat hog along the highway. ‘‘Hist! 
me darlint!”’ rejoined Pat, in a whisper. “Ye see the 
pig thinks it’s going to Cork.” The old joke is an 
amusing illustration of that contrariness in a hog which 
has given ‘‘pig-headed” to the language, and al man’s 
wiles in overcoming it. 
The shepherds of Baluchistan encounter a similar ob- 
stinacy in their goats, who persist in loitering by the 
way, and overcome it by a device which frightens them. 
The nature of the trick will be seen from an incident 
related by a foreign resident in Baluchistan. He says: 
Once while shooting in the mountains, I heard from 
behind a hill most direful howls and screams. Think- 
ing that a wolf or leopard had seized a child, I rushed 
to the spot. 

To my surprise I found a little shepherd girl peace- 
fully driving her flock before her. As I looked she 
gave another scream, and I turned to my shikari [hun- 
ter] for an explanation. 

“Ah!” said the old man, with an air of paternal wis- 
dom, “don’t you see what she’s doing that for? The 
goats think she’s the wolf, and hurry on to get out of 
her way. Ah! the wiles of man are very great.”’ 





PERSUASIVENESS OF THE MUSKET. 

When a man sees a musket pointed within a few feet 
of his head, he is apt to quote Captain Scott’s crow. 
“Don’t shoot! I’ll come down.” General Steedman 
tells a good story which illustrates the persuasive pow- 
er inherent in a musket: 

While near Nashville the general had a negro regi- 
ment on the picket-line, and a mulatto sergeant in com- 
mand of the post got the drop on the Confederate post 
and captured the whole outfit. The Confederates were 
acrowd of young Virginians, and some of them were 
badly wrought up by the idea of having to surrender to 

a “‘lot of niggers. 

General Stecdman took their commander, a fine 
young fellow, into his tent, extended some little courte- 
sies to him, and in the course of the conversation said,— 

“It was a little tough, lieutenant, to be taken in by 
colored soldiers, but war has strange experiences.” 

“Well, general,” said the other, setting down his 
glass, “I’ve been in the army nearly four years, and if 
I’ve learned anything, it has been profound respect for 
the musket. When the muzzle is shoved into my face, 
and an attempt at resistance is useless, I don’t usually 
ask any questions as to who has hold of the breech.” 


+a 


CHEWING CLOVES. 

It is surprising to what extent the mania for chewing 
something extends through the community. Men chew 
tobacco, a filthy and injurious habit, and women chew 
gum, slate pencils, cloves and various seeds. The Port- 
land Press tells of a lady who came near losing her life 
from an excessive chewing of cloves: 

A Portland physician was recently called to attend a 
lady patient who was evidently suffering from the ef- 
fects of some virulent poison. She presented all the 
marked symptoms of one who was in a most danger- 
ous condition, requiring prompt and active remedies. 

Upon investigation the doctor ascertained the lady 
had been in the habit of eating cloves, commencing, as 
many do, by taking one occasionally. Then she in- 
creased her allowance daily, until she was hardly ever 
-without a clove in her mouth. 

When seized by this sharp attack she had consumed 
a whole quarter of a pound yom cloves the same phy F Af- 








- No astronomer has yet found out the way by which 








COMPANION. - 


For enti, Blanc eee Jellies, Griddle 
Cakes, Soups, use THURBER’S GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
> 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
LEMONADE. 

Dr. C. C. OLMSTEAD, Milwaukee, Wis., says; “I use 
several bottles in my family annually, as ‘lemonade.’ I 
prize it highly.” (Ade, 
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The People’s World-wide Verdict. 
BURNETT'S COCOAINE has been sold in every civil- 
ized country, and the public have rendered the verdict 
that it is the cheapest and best Hair Dressing in the 
world, 
BURNET?'S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and the best. (Ade, 








. AUBURN YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
Cincinnati. Established 1856. Fall session opens 
° +__ Address, H. THANE MILLER, President. 





Sept. 
MES;.5.. Ss. L. CADY’S Boarding ‘and Day School for | 


P Young Ladies, West End Inst., New Haven, Coun. 
Thirteenth year commences Sept. 28. Send for circular. 


YOUNG MEN If you want to learn eater ina, 
r 


few months, and be certain of . situ- 
ation, address VALENTINE Bros.,, Janesv ille, 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 

ter, Mass., tits Boys for Business, Scientific Schools 
and C ollege. 2ith year os Sept. 12. For Cireular 
apply t Cc. B. METCALF, A. M., Sup't. 
English and French Family and 


MISS NOTT’S Day School for i Ladies, 33 


Wall Street, New Haven, Conn. The 10th Year 
begins Sept. 20. Circulars sent upon application. 


Al. Northfield, Vt. 





























LEWIS (MILITARY) COLLEGE, Northttet ingle 
3 for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
reation lege, ey O. Thor ough and 
Address J. B. . MARSH, Sec’ Y. 
OBE ul Cdll0 ATORY OF MU- 
low. Class or private lessons, as pre- AT il 
ferred. Address Prof. KF. B. RICE, 
im Select. Home Comforts. Four courses 
of Study. No limitations as to age. | 


neering, Chemistry, Science, Literature and Arts. For 
cheap. 1 Academy and Col- 
sic. Under College management. 
Careful personal supervision, No bet- | 


information address Prof. Cas. DOLE, Northtleld, Vt. 
fege studies. Over IN students. 
First-class instructors, Expenses 
MIAMI SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
ter equipped school in America, For | 






% «< Satalogue address } 
y vr MARSH, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 
THE NEW ENGL AND CONSER- | 


CULTURE,--232,58%, 


New and Splendidly Equ Home, in the | 
heart of Boston: with accomodations at low rates for | 
3,000 students, offering opportunities never before at- | 
tainable in any city for pursuing under one roof all | 
studies in Music, E Bramcnee, Languages,| 2 
Elocution, Fine Arts and Physical Culture with | 
Teachers of highest rank. Complete courses. Dipk 
mas and Degrees conferred. Tuition low. ae pu plc | 
cordially invited to call. Send for calendar t 

E. TOU RJEE, ‘Boston, Mass, — 


pens Se ? 





COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Is what every boy wants, and | 
whatevery man ought to have. 

Send 3c, stamp for new, elegantly 
illustrated, 36-page C ‘atalogue and 
— List. 

—= POPE _M’F’G CO., 
0. 597 Washington St. 
Boston, Mass. 








NEW OFFER! 


Prize Holly Scroll Saw. 
What we Give Free with each Machine : 


2 Drill Points. 

12 Griffin Patent Saw Blades. 

72 Other Saw Blades. 

71 Full-sized Designs for Sawing, among which 
are our new Queen Anne Designs of Wall Pocket, Slipper 
Holder, and Clock, also Shelf and Corner Brackets, etc. 


| 


| 


| 
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"THE UNION UNDER FLANNEL. 


Patented Oct, 27, 1868, and Feb, 5, 1881. 

The ever increasing popularity of this 
most sensible hygienic garment fully war- 
rants us in making an earnest request to 
all ladies who have never worn the Union 
Under Flannels, that they will not allow 
another season to pass without purchas- 
ing a set of these suits and giving thema 
fair trial. Ladies who have tried them 
say that nothing would induce them to 
return to wearing the old-fashioned vests 
and drawers, and furthermore that it is 
dificult to express in words the feeling 
of ease and comfort derived from wear- 
ing these suits, Their universal verdict is, 
“Try them once, and you will never 
want to wear the others.”’ 

By referen © the drawing, it will be 
seen that the vest and drawers are in one, being knitted 
together in process of manufacture, forming a contin- 
uous garment from the neck to the wrists and ankles 





} clothing the whole body evenly and fitting it closely, 


ese flannels are manufuctured expressly for us 

from the finest white cashmere and merino, and also in 
cheaper grades, 

In ordering, send for one size 


larger than is usually 
worn in ordinary vests; or, 


if the person is unusually 


tall or fully developed, send tor two sizes lar rer. For 
example: If a lady usually wears a No. 32 Vest, she 
would want a No. 34 Suit; 4 ae very tall or stout, it 


would be safer to order a No. ¢ 
PRICE LisT. 
_ Ladies’ ’ in Fall and Winter Weight. 


o—RE y AIL PER SUIT— 








~— 

Style | IN SIZES, |26|28 30 32| |34/ 36/38 

as | MERINO. fo ale a “| lacus 

ae _|Cut and Seamed, ae vat iahiy 2 sith i ‘Buea 

MERINO. pesern sae 

1000 | : 5 i 31 

____ |Full Fashioned. = re ral ‘hs ath was ba a 
CASHMERE. |, .| a 

3000 4755 0 pa > TAG 

___|Full Fashioned.) | el § ws pie oe or ks 
Extra Cashmere.|, 5-|- 

4000 4 25/5 50 5 OUIG 2516 5016 7 
(Full ates “ ' | spike sd 
Misses’, in Fall and Winter Weight. 

-——RETALL PER SUIT 
Style | IN SIZES. 18 20 22/24 26 | 28) 30 
i MERINO. “a donot 
65 ¢ ) 
‘ _ Cutand Seamed. sbge sae tre “at “? 15 make 


CASHMERE, 











530 | 2 552 70/2 85/3 0 3 30/3 

7 |Full Fashioned, ws lass 1 , TT 
Ladies’, in Summer Weight. 

ee sh ‘ RETAIL PER SUIT——~, 
“ae INsizés. | 26/28 30/32/34) 36/38 
| MERINO. |, a 

102 2902 30 9 202 » 
|Cut and Seamed. a | —| sites» mi caer 

rx) | MERINO. ie 

520 3754 00 4 75)5 00/5 25 
\Full Fashioned. a li ‘ ns vm 
The Union Under Flannel may be found at all the 
| Leading Dry Goods Stores throughout the country, or 


| will be forwarded by us to any part of the U nited States 


by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price 
Remittance should be se nt by P.O. Order, ‘or Re -gister- 
| ed Letter, Address 
GEO. FROST & CO. 
7 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Send for é wd for Ghrewlars. Please mention this paper. 


ze DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL! 

Over three-quarters of a Million in 

Stock. All bought for cash, and sold at 

lowest city prices. Dress Goods, Silks, 

Shawls, Trimmings, Hosie Bry, u phol- 
Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Wraps,Un- 
es, Laces, Gents’ Fur nishing Goods, 






stery,Fanc 
| derwea r, T 


| Infants *, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &e. Samples, in- 
formation, and “SHOPING GULDE” free on upplic ation. 
COOPER & CON ARD, 9th & Market St. +» Phila, 


"lease say whe ‘re you saw this Adve artise me ‘ut. 


(© SUPERIORITY PROVED 
THE SIMPLEST & BEST SEWING os a ISTHE | 


—LIGHT — RUNNIN 





oy 


Perfect in every particular. 200,000 sold yearly. 

NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE co., 
30 Union Square, N. Y¥ 

Chicago, Ills., Ov range, Mass. .. Or Atlanta, Ga. 














PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, X&c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready foruse. A luxury to persons who 
care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


180 Broadway, New York. 
nd for Price List. 
Our Guete are sold by first-class dealers. 


COOLEY CREAMERS, 


The Pioneer and Standard. 











EVERY BOY AND GIRL IN AMERICA 
OUGHT TO HAVE A HOLLY SCROLL SAW. | 
is the BEST Saw of the kind ever m 
hing. hy ower ful. and very accurate. With it you 
can saw EIGHT THICKNESSES of % inch black 
walnut at once ; aeeen you use the Griffin Blades), 
and you can cut a circle 40 inches in diameter. 
With it you can make money. 
With it you can adorn home. 
With it you can make presents for friends. 
With it you improve leisure moments. 
With it you cultivate a love for mechanics. 
It will swing 20 inches in the clear. Rs cut lumber 
from 1-16 to ik aye thick. Weight when packed ready 
Western storehouse. 


for shipping, 33 Ibs. Western orders shipped from our 
PRICE ONLY $3.00. 
DO YOU WANT A WATCH? We will send you our 


new Illustrated Catalogue of American Watches on re- 
“+ 


3-cent - &c. It 
s - at y naan iif aifferent | kinds of watches. 


d add 
Cae ee eae ORG Nnch you free dur Catalogue 
with moet al vo terms. 
DO YOU WANT A SEWING | MACHINE? on 
tion we will send you Illus’ 
Companion Sewing Machine. ‘sis0 wad | “9 a 


DO DO YOU WA WANT canes S FOR PRINTING? On qos 





rites the 


of Fl Floral oe Curemo Cards. 
PERRY MASON & CoO., 
Publishers of the Youth's Companion, 





ter vi us measures ions a 
long struggle, the lady was Seavall out of amen. 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


ade, Itis | 


4 Gold Medals and 6 Silver 
Medals for Superiority. 
18,000 in Daily Use! 

Self-skimming. No lifting 
ofcans. Beware ee 
and infringemen 

Agents w: anted in localities 
where we have none. 

Send for circulars giving 
facts and testimonials. 

VT. FARM MACHINE CO., 

Bellows Falls, Vt. 


HE BAC Kus 


| 








Su ite <fromHY DR ANT 
P URE the cheapest 
ower yd, Invaluable 
‘or blowing CHURCH 
GANS, running 
PRI NTING PRES 
SEWING MAC HINES 
in houses or factori 
TURNING LATHES, 
COFFEE MILLS, SAUS- 
AGE MACHINES, ELE- 
VATORS, etc. It is 
noiseless, neat, compagt. 
steady; will work at any 
ressure of water above 
pounds; at 40 pounds 
pressure has 4-horse pow- 
er, and capacity up to 10- 
horse power. Prices from 
$15 to $300. Send for De- 
govt tive Ceesieg to 
KUS WATER MO- 





WATER MOTOR 


TOR CO., NewYork, 328 Broadway: ; Works, 8 N.S. 








AGENTS WANTE EVERYWHERE to sell 
the best Family Knit- 
ting Mi achine ever invented. Will knit a pair of 
ings with HEEL and TOE cc n i 
It will also knit a great variety of fancy work for which 
there is always a ready market. Send for circular and 
terms to the Twombly Knitting Machine Co., 
163 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase, 
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For the Companion. 
SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 
"Tis not a flower of high degree, 
With royal claim, or poet's name; 
It was not borne across the sea 
From gardens of ancestral fame ; 
Perhaps a soul of little heed 
Would call my flower a wayside weed. 
It grows where paths are brown with dust, 
And hurried feet are rough to meet; 
But still it thrives in happy trust, 
As though life’s homely ways were sweet. 
A weather-glass, serene and wise, 
It measures Lime for sunny skies. 
Along the rustic, weedy walk, 
Its scarlet bloom finds generous room 
To trail the low procumbent stalk, 
And miss ambition’s surer doom; 
While curious children in their play 
Stoop to inquire the time of day. 
"Tis fine in garden grand to live; 
As beauty’s heir to feel the care 
A tender hand is wont to give, | 
And with rich perfumes fill the air. 
°T were sweet to be a thing of beauty, 
And to be sweet life’s only duty. 
But it is good to be a flower 
Of humble ways and unmarked days; 
To trim rough borders like a bower, 
Though few may care to pluck or praise. 
Good to be hardy, brave, and bright, 
If but to blossom out of sight. 
© childhood’s favorite, long beloved, 
Still spring and flower like virtue’s power 
In a strong soul that dwells unmoved; 
Still ope in sunshine, shut in shower, 
In dignified humility 
Content where Heaven has planted thee. 
E. 
_— +e 
For the Companion. 


A TRUE STORY. 

Early in this century, a poor cobbler, living in 
Cincinnati, whom for convenience’ sake we shall 
call McDowell, had two sons. The eldest, James, 
was a quick-witted fellow, fond of study and of 
argument. 

The father saved and for years denied himself of 
many things that he might keep this son at school, 
and then at college, in the hope, as he said, “of 
hearing him wag his tongue at the bar.” But 
while at college James made a profession of re- 
ligion, joined the Methodist Church and studied 
for the ministry. 

“T will adopt no doctrine until I fully under- 
stand it,’’ was his maxim. 

So after a while he took up the subject of im- 
mersion, read countless books, sought advice on 
all sides, and talked—talked—talked on the sub- 
ject. Finally he left his old religious associates, 
and joined a Baptist church, and for a long time 
waged noisy and vehement war on all opposed to 
the peculiar tenets of that religious denomination. 

Presently he became exceedingly troubled on 
the doctrine of the ‘Trinity, which he found diffi- 
cult to comprehend. Again he argued, read, ran 
hither and thither in search of some satisfactory 
theory that would solve the great mystery. Not 
succeeding, he left the Baptists, and not being able 


to find any denomination to suit him, started a | 


sect of his own, the distinctive character of which 
was a peculiar mode of conducting service. 

Until the end of his life he remained a dogma- 
tist, belligerent, intolerant; an insatiate talker— 
the “fighting man of the church.” In his home 
he was irritable and selfish, neither preaching nor 
practising Christ’s love and charity—for he had 
never had dupth of piety enough to study to make 
them a part of his daily life. 

His brother, John, being a dull boy, received but 
little education, and was taught his father’s trade. 
He, too, professed to be a Christian. He sought 
to make his religion a part of his daily life, and 
through its influence on his own mind became a 
steady, skilful workman, was affectionate and 
cheerful to his wife and children, and a kind 
neighbor. 

When his father grew old and helpless he took 
refuge at John’s fireside. A blind sister of his 
wife also found shelter there. A little later a 
cousin died, leaving two orphan children. John’s 
loaf was small, but his heart was big enough to 
take them in. They came home to him. 

It a happy, hard-working family. His 
children and his adopted children grew up and 
went out to do honest Christian work in the world. 
His father, after a peaceful old age, died, blessing 
his boy. 


was 


Neighbors and townsmen brought their 
disputes to “Honest Jack McDowell” to settle. 

In a word, the cobbler made real in his every- 
day life the teaching of his Master. In his poor 
home and shop his light so shone before men that 
men honored the God in whom he trusted. 

These men are both dead, but their example re- 
mains to teach us the ditference between true and 
false Christianity. 


+o 
RESPONSIBLE. 

Many of the great men of the world seem to be 
influenced in their public lives wholly by ambi- 
tion. Yet not unfrequently their private conver- 
sations disclose that they are really inspired and 
controlled by a sense of duty to God. This makes 
them resolute in overcoming all difficulties. 

Prince Bismarck, the greatest of living European 
statesmen, believes that God has called him to 
the leadership of the German nation, and he must 
fulfil the trust with fidelity. He says, in a letter 
to his wife 





“I do not understand how a man who thinks 
about himself, and yet knows and wishes to know 


of very weariness and disgust. 
‘“‘Why should I strain my nerves to highest ten- 
sion, and subject myself to innumerable vexations, 
| but from a sense of duty to God? Take away my 
belief in God, and my convictions of duty, and I 
would pack my portmanteau to-morrow, and start 
for Varzin [his country estate] to grow corn.” 
Cromwell had a similar feeling that God had 
called him to direct public affairs in England, and 
he dared not desert the post of duty. 


— 4» - 


A WORKING-GIRL’S HOME. 

The Hartford Times describes the charming room of 
a working-girl in that city, which has been adorned by 
her own good taste, at a small expense, so as to please 
the most zsthetic person. The Timessays: The floor, 
painted by her own hands, is a dark walnut shade. It 
is partly covered by a large rug made of cheap ingrain 
carpet in a small pattern of cream and olive, bordered 
by a broad band of plain olive felt. 


The inexpensive wall paper is pale olive, flecked with 
pink, finished by a narrow olive frieze terminating at 
the corners with a cluster of four tiny pink fans. 

One window faces a dingy brick wall, and she paint- 
ed the window-panes in bright water-colors, following 
a pretty traced pattern, which gives a bit of stained 
glass quite effective in the pretty room. 

The other window is draped gracefully with long full 
folds of sprigged muslin, depending from rings on a 
plain pine roll, to be replaced in the winter with a 
heavier curtain of olive canton flannel. 

The furniture is light wood, and a lamp with a ros 
transparency stands on a tea-table of unvarnished wood, 
and sends a soft light over the room, which also con- 
tains book-shelves of pine, a couple of second-hand easy 
chairs and a small dry-goods box for shoes, covered by 
her own hands with pink and olive cretonne. 

A large clothes-horse, on which she pasted the story 
of Cinderella in Walter Crane’s pictures over olive pa- 
per, shuts off the bedstead and wash-stand from view. 

The toilet accessories, set off with fresh sprigged mus- 
lin over a pink lining, are a pink and white wash-bowl 
and a large pitcher of the quaint shape that comes now 
in the cheaper grades ot china. 

A second-hand wardrobe, draped with a portiére of 
olive canton flannel, contains the unesthetic dust-pan, 
brooms and other homely articles necessary to neatness 
and comfort; all trifles of that description Bought at the 
five-cent counters. 

A pretty willow rocking-chair, ornamented with olive 
and pink ribbon and a knitted hassock to match; the 
two latter are Christmas gifts and stand on the rug. 

On the olive draped mantel are grandma’s Nankin 
teapot, two tall silver candlesticks and a large ginger 
jar, not decorated and spoiled with gummed-on pic- 
| tures, but left in its pristine blue and white beauty, 
filled with white daisies, gathered on Sunday after- 
| hoon walks. 
| ‘I'wo or three photographs of good subjects, that are 
| better than chromos and cost less, hang on the wall and 
complete the pretty refuge of this proud and industrious 
girl, who is self-respecting enough to earn her own liv- 
ing rather than to be dependent on her rich relations. 

She says she cannot go away on vacations, dress in 
fine clothes, or indulge in any pleasures, and she thinks 
she is entitled to her pretty room, the one rest and lux- 
ury she possesses, furnished with her own earnings. 
She is very appreciative of good music, and earnestly 

advises the continuance of another series of the five- 
cent concerts, like those held in Allyn Hall winter be- 
ov last under the auspices of the Union for Home 
Vork. 

“Why,” she said, “it was a splendid thing to do! 
When I took upthe 7imes in the shop one evening, and 
read the first announcement of those five-cent concerts, 
[ became so excited I ran all round the shop to tell the 
rest of the girls about it. 

“Such a cleaning of old light gloves with benzine, 
and such a rummaging for white scarfs and illusion lace, 
you never saw. You see I had not heard a good con- 
cert for ten years! 

“TI often read the announcements of concerts, but they 
were way beyond my purse, and I used to sigh with re- 
gret when I passed the halis on winter nights and saw 
the crowds going in. 
| ‘How I longed to hear some good music, and when 
those five-cent concerts came, I really thought my pray- 
ers were answered. Howl did enjoy them and how 
disappointed we all were that they were not given last 
winter.’ 

The young lady was assured that next winter they 
will take place, provided the singers and performers 
will kindly do their part once more. 








amethadag —s 
SQUEEZED BY A BOA. 

Few men after having been roughly squeezed by a boa- 
constrictor have lived to tell their sensations while in the 
| folds of the cruel, crawling, coiling snake. A writer in 
| Chambers’s Journal was, however, one of the fortunate 

few, and his narrative tells how a man feels when em- 
braced by a python. He says that in the summer of 
| 1880, his encounter with a big python in the Jardin Zoo- 
logique at Antwerp took place. “I had observed this 
snake—a female, about fourteen feet long—in one of the 
| dens, and from the white efflorescence about her lips 
| knew that she was suffering from caries of the jaw, 
with ulceration of the mucous membrane, so fatal to 
snakes in confinement. 





“Having pointed this out to M. Vekemann, the resi- 
dent Director, | obtained his permission to make trial 
of an ointment which I believed I had found efficacious 
in the early stage of the disease among my own snakes. 

“Now, as ill-luck would have it, the regular keeper 
was absent on this particular morning, and his place 
was filled for the time by another from some other part 
of the gardens. He spoke nothing but Flemish, of 
which tongue I was as profoundly ignorant as he most 
certainly was of the creatures under his temporary 
charge. 

“| went into the den with him, taking it for granted, 
of course, that he was accustomed to snakes, and gave 

| him the box of ointment to hold until I was ready to 
use it. 

“When T had brought the pythoness fairly down to 
the floor, I gripped her hard by the neck, which had 
the effect, as I intended it to have, and as it always has 
with snakes, of making her open her mouth. 

‘1 pressed her head away from me at the same time 
© prevent her catching hold of any part of my clothing 
n her efforts to bite. 

“In her fright and rage she drew her body up across 

my back and twisted her tail round and round my other 

arm. 

‘All that T now required of the keeper was, by teas- 

| ing or pinching her here and there, or by unwinding the 
tail when necessary, to cause her to shift her coils con- 
stantly and prevent her resting long enough on one spot 
to apply undue pressure. 

| “My face I could protect for myself with the left 

| hand. This I concluded he understood, as a matter of 
course. 

“T turned round to make a sign to him to be ready 
and to give me the ointment, when, judge of my ~~ | 

| as [ caught sight of his stolid face, with a sort of dull, 
impartial interest on it, looking at me through the glass 
in front, and the door closed on the outside! 

“He had got frightened by the noise of the other py- 
thons, and had quietly gone out again. 

I was about to make an impatient gesture, when in 
that same instant the serpent tightened on me so sud- 
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denly and violent! 
ness. 

“I then found myself staggering about the den, fight- 
ing for life. I expected to feel my ribs give way every 
moment, yet my chief fear at the time was of falling 
through the glass. 

“I pushed the reptile’s head away from me with all 
my might, lest it should cross my breast, and I can re- 
member catching sight of myself, a mulberry-colored 
figure, in the mirror. 

“I knew, too, that I was trampling about over the 
other pythons, who, furious at the disturbance, were 
now darting about the den above and all around me in 
every direction. 

“l exerted every energy to keep my feet, for I had 
presence of mind enough left to know that if I went 
down, it would be all over with me. 

“The heat was stifling. I could bear it no longer; 
the cage spun madly round and round before my eyes, 
ae Cen seemed to flame and roar. I let go the 

ead. 

“The snake twisted sharply back over my right 
shoulder close to my face, but did not bite me, and slid 
off on to the ground. 

“I just recollect falling againat the door with out- 
stretched hands, but nothing more until I found myself 
sitting on the steps outside, coughing violently, while 
the phlegmatic keeper was putting a hot key down my 
back, for some occult reason. 

“I brought up a little blood, and drank a little brandy, 
after which I soon got better; but I was not well enough 
to walk home, and the bruise in my side did not fade 
for many a day. 

“T suppose the whole affair did not last more than a 
few seconds, but I found it quite long enough. 

“Fortunately, the snake had only a small part of her 
body across my left side and back; had she encircled 
me with a whole coil, I should have been crushed like 
an egg-shell.” 


y that I tarily lost 





For the Companion. 
THE OLD FRONT DOOR. 


I remember the time when I used to sit, 
A happy and thoughtless boy, 

When father came home from his work at last, 

nd I was tired of my toy ;— 

I remember the time, and none more sweet 
Shall I know forevermore, 

When I sat at eve by my mother’s side 
On the sill of the old front door. 


I remember I'd sit till I fell asleep, 
And list to their loving talk, 
While the crickets chirped, and the fireflies bright 
Flew over the garden walk. 
And often would father tell the tale 
Of the time long years before, 
When he led his bride to a happy home 
O’er the sill of the old front door. 


I remember when grandfather failed and died, 
And eighty years old was he, 

And well I Knew that never again 
He would ride me upon his knee; 

And though but a gay and thoughtless boy, 
I wept and my heart was sore, 

When I saw them bearing him slowly out 
O’er the sill of the old front door. 


It is many a weary day since then, 
nd I too am old and gray; 

But the tears come crowding into my eyes 

When I think of that long-past day. 
And I only hope that whatever end 

Fate may have for me in store, 
I shall pass once more, ere I pass away, 

O’er the sill of the old front door. 

E. R. MUNKITTRICK. 
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THE EXPRESS BUSINESS. 
About forty-four years ago there was a news-room in 
Wall Street, New York, which was a famous resort for 
the merchants and ship-owners of those days. It was 
managed by Mr. James W. Hale, who afterwards sturt- 
ed a postal system in opposition to the government. 
Mr. Hale’s customers often wanted to send small par- 
cels to Boston and Providence, and he suggested to a 
young man who was out of employment that the latter 
should travel between New York and those cities, car- 
rying letters and parcels and doing errands for b 


| John was aryated the courteous task of meeting and 


greeting Mr. Jones at the depot. 

And there John was; but two years had altered 
aaa John both as to his clothes and as to his phys- 
que. 


It takes a decade to noticeably alter the cut of trou- 
sers in a small country village, but the world moves 
faster in the city, and young John’s trousers had grown 
very small indeed. He wore tocthpick shoes and an- 
other hat from the hat of two years ago. Moreover, he 
was cultivating a slight mustache. 

Cousin William didn’t know him, but John knew 
Cousin William to every stitch in his raiment. But 
young John had a pleasant way with him, and so in- 
stead of calling out, “Hullo, Cousin William!” he 
slipped airily forward and lifting his hat said, “‘This is 
Mr. William Jones, I believe?” 

He wanted to make an impression. The old man, 
mindful of the rogues of New York, felt that this was his 
opportunity. With the battle-cry of the New Eng- 
lander, “‘By Gosh!” he swung aloft the mighty carpet- 
bag and exclaiming, “You can’t fool me!” he brought 
it down on the head of young John. 

A quarto Bible, a pair of heavy shoes, a hait-brush 
and other bric-a-brac bound in leather and cloth, and 
supplemented by a brass lock, make no mean weapon. 

Young John dropped like a bullock. There was a 
crowd and some confusion. But when 
had been brought to consciousness again, 
matters. 

However, young John is not quite so airy as he was, 
and William Jones has not been heard during the en- 
tire summer to assert that “they can’t fool him.” 

lt is believed that this little tale is not without its 
moral, the extraction and application of which is left to 
the reader. 


ae ng John 
e explained 
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AMUSING. 

Lieut.-Colonel Ramsey tells in his “Recollections of 
Military Service and Society” many amusing anecdotes 
illustrative of life and manners. Among them are the 
following, which bring out the sturdy character of the 
people of Sussex, England: 


The incumbent of the church of Buckhurst, Lord 
Delaware's place, was most anxious that the service 
should be conducted on correct High Church principles. 
Every effort was made. An intoning curate with a 
grand voice was procured ; the little boys of the parish 
— caught, washed and scrubbed, and put into sur- 
plices. 

The clergyman gave only ten-minutes’ sermons, which 
ought to have pleased the parishioners, but did not. 
They became more and more dissatisfied, until at last 
the culminating point was reached when a lectern (read- 
ing-desk), a great big outspread eagle, was brought into 
the body of the church. 

The parishioners refused to enter, and waiting for the 
old lord, who they knew was also averse to the new or- 
der of things, said,— 

“We have a-stood a great deal, my lord, but we aint 
a-going to worship that ’ere beast for no one.” 

An eccentric old squire-parson owned nearly the 
whole of the parish of Cornden. When he was ill on 
Sunday he would shut upthe church. But he never 
failed to make a Sunday of some other day of the week, 
much to the inconvenience of the farmers, his tenants, 
who were afraid to offend him by not going. 

He ep pe Nr with an hour-glass on the pulpit, 
and on one of these week-day Sabbaths, observing that 
_ congregation were impatient, he said, turning the 
glass,— 

‘‘My brethren, you want rousing up; I will give you 
another glass,”—and preached another hour. 





THE ERIE CANAL. 

A few figures given below will show the importance 
of the Erie Canal. The principal lines of transportation 
from the West to the East include ten thousand miles 
of railway, seven hundred miles of river, sixteen hun- 
dred miles of lake and sixteen hundred of canal. Of 
the freight brought over them nearly one-fourth of the 
whole quantity comes through the Erie Canal alone, 
though it is only open six months of the year. 





men. Mr. Hale also suggested that the new enterprise 
should be called the Express, a name which gave an 
idea of speed and promptitude. 

After some hesitation the young man, whose name 
was William F. Harnden, adopted the suggestions and 
bought a cheap carpet-bag. 


That carpet-bag proved to be the beginning of the ex- 
press business of the United States, and it is represent- 
ed to-day by a system which has made millionaires of a 
score of men, and which is next in importance to the 
post-office and the railways. 

The Adams Express Company often carries merchan- 
dise, etc., worth twenty million dollars in a single day. 
The United States Treasury intrusts to it the carriage of 
all bank-notes and specie; and with the American Ex- 
ee = Company it transacts a greater exchange and 

anking business in the transfer of money than all the 
private bankers put together. 

The two great companies which have monopolized 
nearly all the small concerns employ nearly 8,000 men, 
1,500 horses, 1,200 wagons and 3,000 safes. They travel 
over 100,000 miles daily, and scarcely a railway train 
runs on any road that has not a special car attached de- 
voted to the business of the express. 





“COULDN'T FOOL HIM.” 

“There is no such fool as an old fool,” said an irate 
wife, whose husband had angered her. The good 
woman was mistaken. She should have make an ex- 
ception in favor of the man who boasts that “nobody 
can fool me.” The New London (Conn.) Telegram 
tells an anecdote of William Jones of Jonesville, Conn., 
which illustrates this fact. ‘They can’t fool me!” 
Mr. Jones was accustomed to say with considerable 
unction, followed by applauding assent at the grocery 
store where he traded. 


Two years ago he received one summer a visit from 
some city relatives. They stayed on the farm for a few 
weeks, enjoyed the fresh air and the novel experience, 
and went — leaving a cordial invitation for him to 
come and see them in New York. 

Mr. Jones went this summer. He had spent the in- 
tervening two years in getting posted. He read an old 
guide-book and a cheap novel called “Life in New 
York.” 

Of all the tricks and dodges of city rogues that which 
most impressed Mr. Jones and that which he regarded 
with the most infinite contempt, was that species of 
confidence game whereby the operator, recognizing the 
victim as an old acquaintance, lures him into some den 
to see him cash a lottery-ticket, and leaves him penni- 
less. 

Early in June Mr. Jones started for New York. 
No trunk would he take; trunks were sometimes lost. 
He carried his modest wardrobe in an old-fashioned 
carpet-bag shaped like an inverted bellows, with a brass 
lock of generous size and two large leather handl 


Exclusive of its branches the canal is three hundred 
and fifty-two miles long from Albany to Buffalo, and it 
has nearly eightthousand boats upon it, which travel 
nine million five hundred thousand miles in a season. 
The number of men and boys employed on the boats is 
twenty-eight thousand, and the number of horses and 
mules used in towing is about sixteen thousand. 

In the busy seasons about one hundred and fifiy boats 
reach tidewater through the Erie Canal daily, and bring 
more cargo than twenty miles of railway trains could 
carry. 

The time of transit between Buffalo and Albany is 
about eleven days, and the cost of carrying a barrel of 
flour between those points varies from forty to fifty 
cents. 

The railway train attracts attention in every village 
through which it passes, but the canal-boat glides 
through the narrow inland water way unnoticed, so un- 
obtrusive is it; and yet should a delay occur at one of 
the locks, in twenty-four hours hundreds of boats 
would accumulate, with as much grain on board as 
would feed a nation for at least one day. 

————_+or——___—— 
GET OUT. 

Many people have missed fame or riches either 
through ignorance or not knowing when their oppor- 
tunity came. The countryman described below lost 
one of the opportunities of his life from the same cause. 
He was visited by an amateur photographer, who lev- 
elled his camera at the man’s picturesque shanty in the 
mountains of Giles, Va. A very pretty and striking 
picture would have been the result. 

Just as the instrument had been nicely adjusted the 
door of the shanty was flung wide open, and a fierce- 
looking, dirty little man stepped out with an old horse- 
pistol in his hand. He was followed by a tall, wi 
woman, grasping a dangerous-looking axe, while a mul- 
titude of children brought up the rear. 

“Take that ’ere thing away! take it away!’’ the man 
howled. “Blast yer hide, what d’yer mean, anyhow— 
makin’ my house a target for yer new-fangled shootin’ 
thing? et out!”’ 

A briefand excited colloqu 
ished his ancient pistol and the woman made threaten- 
ing gestures with the axe. The artist tried in vain to 
explain his purpose and the nature of his instrument. 
It was of no use. He was obliged to bundle up his ap- 

aratus and hurry off, hardly daring to raise his head, 


est the fiery little man should pepper him with shots 
from his rusty pistol. 


ensued. The man flour- 





“WHO IS THAT PERSON?” 

The following good story about a well-known profes- 
sor, told by an English paper, proves that even a man 
of science may be too positive : 

The professor was showing a party of ladies and gen- 
tlemen 7 ome large works at irmingham, chiefly 

n 


gag of Pp optical in- 
str The party came to a very ingenious instru- 








Then, with a linen duster on his back, one hand on 
his carpet-bag and the other on his watch, and rigid de- 
termination on his face, he seated himself in the cars. 


poe the working of which the professor proceeded to 
explain. 








He resisted the blandishments of the train-bey, who 
offered him the cust yp ts, li and mixed 
candies. 

He resisted the tion to turn over an illustrated 
paper which the boy laid on the seat and look on the | 
other side, fearing that such an act might give the boy 
a right to demand the price of the =. 

He changed cars under protest, and finally rolled into 
the Grand Central Depot. 

Among the city cousins who had visited Mr. William 
Jones was young John, of New York, and to young 





n the midst of his exposition, a roughly-dressed 
young man, standing near, struck in, and civilly showed 
the man of science that he was quite mistaken in his 
explanations of the instrument. 

¢ professor, whose weak point is not an excess of 
humility, angrily maintained his own view, but did not 
succeed in convincing his oppdnent, who finally 
shru bis shoulders and walked off. 
be is that person?” asked the professor, 
indignantly, of a workman standing by 


“Oh, that is Dr. ——,” was the reply ; ‘the invented 
that instrument you have been looking at.” 


Tableau. 
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For the Companion. 


THE NAUTILUS. 


Iam the Nautilus, and I float 

Over the sea in a curious boat, 

With a hull that twists in a crimson curl, 
And a rainbow prow of mother-.of-pear!! 


When the sun is warm and the sea is fair, 
And scarce is stirred the tropical air, 

I spread my gossamer fans and sweep— 
Mirrored along the emerald deep. 


But when the stormy tempest roar, 
And ships-of- the-line are driven ashore, 
Then quickly my silken sails are furled, 
And I sink to the watery underworld. 


Deep down I sink through the turbulent waves, 
To the sparred and spangled twilight caves, 
Where the mermaids dwell in their coral homes, 
Combing their locks with golden combs! 


But when the winds have forgotten to blow, 
And the elements sleep above and below, 
Like a phantom-barque I am seen again, 
Skimming the tranquil ocean-plain. 


And oft has the sailor-boy watched and laughed 
To see me manage my tiny craft; 
For oh! there’s never a ship afloat 
Can rival the fairy Nautilus boat! 
Henry 8. CoRNWELL. 





For the Companion. 
WHO STOLE THOSE HAZEL-NUTS? 


That was the question which agitated the fami- 
ly for days. It was really most mysterious where 
those nuts went to, and went so fast. 

Roy had got them—it was his first nutting 
frolic, and no one could tell how proud he was of 
that big bag full. 

“They’ve got to dry,” he declared, “and where 
can they be spread ?” 

A good many places were proposed. The barn 
floor—but the rats might get them there; the gar- 
ret floor—but mice might come there; mamma of- 
fered a corner of the kitchen, but Norah turned up 
the corners of her eyebrows, as if she thought 
they’d be in the way ;—-(what could you expect of 
a girl who said bazel-nuts tasted no better than 
raw potatoes when they were green, and exactly 
like so many chips when they were dry?) But at 
last Roy hit on the very place. 

Outside the window of his own room was the 
top ofa porch. Surely nothing could touch them 
there, and mamma gave him leave to put them 
out, she holding on to his kilt all the time as he 
spread them, and he putting himself on his honor 
never to get out there by himself. 

So Roy’s mind was at rest for a few days. He 
could reach out and get a few to crack tor his 
mother (who, if she shared Norah’s opinion of 
hazel-nuts, never said so), and his little brother 
Sam and himself. 

And now the mystery began. Roy, looking 
sharply out at his nuts every evening when he 
went to bed in the summer twilight, could not 
help thinking more were taken than he took him- 
self. He stopped taking any to make sure. 

And then he was sure. 

The nuts were disappearing—disappearing so 
fast that it would not take many days for all to be 
gone. 

But who was the thief? Not Norah, naturally. 
Not mamma, Roy was sure, although as far as he 
knew, she doted on hazel-nuts. Rats and mice 
couldn’t get up there, he thought. Julius Cesar, 
the dog (Roy thought he was called so because 
he had a way of seizing things, but this was a mis- 
take, it was simply his full name), although fond 
of nuts when you cracked them for him, wouldn’t 
be likely to try to chew up those pricking shells for 
himself. Belinda, the cat, never ate nuts. 

Still they kept going. Roy went to his room 
one evening right after tea, to watch. But he fell 
asleep and lay with his head on the window-sill 
till midnight, when he awoke with a dreadful 
crick in his neck and a bad cold from the draught. 

He had felt pretty sure he had kept watch most 
of the time, but he had seen no thief. 

The next day his mother took her sewing and 
satin Roy’s room. When he came home from 
school what do you guess was the first thing he 
said? It was,— 

“Mamma ?— Where’s mamma ?— Mamma ?— 
Mamma!” 

Did you ever know any other boy who said that 
when he came home? Or any girl? 

Soon he heard her softly calling,— 

“Sh-h-h-h—look!” she said. “I’ve found the 
thief!” Roy looked out and saw at once that 
more nuts were gone. 

“I declare I’ll go for a policeman.” 

“Wait,” she said. 

A bluejay had just perched on the edge of the 
porch-roof. The saucy rogue took several dainty 
little hops towards the nuts. He bobbed his head 
from side to side, looking at Roy first out of one 
bright eye and then the other, giving half-timid, 
half-pert chirps, which meant as plainly as a bird 


course you don’t mind my helping myself to a few | 
of your nuts when y 
he seized a bunch of nuts half as large as himself, 
and flew away without waiting to say thank you. | 


the last two hours,” said Roy’s mother. 


you the very mother of the very boy who owned | 
the very nuts which were stolen by that very blue- 
jay. 


“Of course you outtit hurt me ?—And of | 


” 


ou’ve got so many?” Then 
| 


“This is the third time he has been here within 





This story is every word true, for I could show 


8. D. 
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For the Companion. 


THE FLY THAT BIT NAN. 


told her how cruel it was. 
to have some big man pull off your legs and arms, | 
| Nan?” she would ask. 





Nan’s mamma was very much afraid Nan would | soda-water, and told the little girl that if she was 
grow up to be a cruel girl, for she seemed to de- | cruel to the flies 
light in torturing the poor little flies. 
catch them on the window-pane, and pull off their 
legs and wings and call it fine sport. | 


She would her. 


COMPANTON. 


Her mamma talked to eseeeta Nan, and | 
“How would you like | 


Nan would shudder. “I won't do so no more!” | 


she would say; but the very next day she would 
do it again. 


One day there was a wasp on the window, and 
Nan, thinking he was a heed fly, cought him, and | 
nly 
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she dropped him and ran screaming to her mam- | 
| ma. 
ger, while the tears ran down her cheeks. | 


“F’y bit me!” she cried, holding up her fin- 
Her mamma bathed the poor little finger in strong 
, she must expect they would bite 


” 


“T nev’ will do it again!” sobbed Nan. 
And she didn’t. The wasp-sting cured her. 





A HUNTING 


























Said the cook to the farmer’s wife, ‘“Ma’am, if you 
please, 

The mice have been nibbling the new skim-milk cheese ; 
It is only this morning I’ve found what they’re at, 
And I’ve wasted a whole hour in calling the cat.” 


Just then came the dairy-maid, giving a scream, 
“The cat’s in the dairy dispensing the cream! 

I shood her and scatted her, missus, but laws! 

She scared me to death just a-showing her claws!” 


“Never mind,” said the wife, ‘“‘she’s a famcus good 
mouser, 

We'll soon have her out of the dairy—call Towzer.” 
So they whistled until they could whistle no more, 
But no sign of Towzer appeared at the door. 


Then a farm-hand ran in like a fury let loose, 
Shouting, ‘“‘Towzer’s made off with the very best 
goose!”’ 

Said the farmer’s wife, grimly, “I'll shorten his joy! 
Just cut a good stick, and then find me that boy.” 





For the Companion. 


For the boy they all shouted, and hunted around, 
But, strangely enough, he was not to be found, 

Till the dairymaid, going the dairy to close, 
Was struck by a pear on her sensitive nose. 


The farmer's wife, grasping the newly-cut stick, 
To the pear-tree adjourned at a brisk double-quick, 
And the boy, wakened up to the state of affairs, 
Set off to catch Towzer—he’d had enough pears. 


After vainly pretending the goose was a rat, 
Towzer all of a sudden remembered the cat, 
So, hiding the goose in a well-sheltered place, 
He scented the cat out and gaily gave chase. 


MORNING. 








in a single letter oniy. 
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The words required in the separate paragraphs differ 
The faitials spell the name ofa 


religious festival whose day of observance is Sept. Mth. 
The Greek Mercury ; a friend of St. Paul. 
Name of a man who consecrated his life to the study 


of Holy Se riptures, and was one of the carliest C hris 
tian writers after the apostles; source. 

Flexible; a portrait painter. 

A hideous outery; a bark, 

Deserved ; to transfer, or deliver. 

The act of drawing back; the act of repelling. 

Name of a gulf; a prognostic. 

A Scandinavian poet; regular gradation. 

The seat upon which the kings of Scotland were 
crowned, and the name it bears. 

To repel a demand; to rest with confidence 

Starry; out of the right way. 

To hiccough; an evergreen tree valuable for tinsber. 

ELIZABETH, 





2. 
TRIPLE CROSS WORDS. 
There are three answers to the following: 
was once styled ‘‘the last nn of the 2, 
A call for money during harvest. The harvest treat. 
All these were generally contined ‘to the rural popula- 
tion of the old world. 
In toothache, not in pain; 
In hen-house, not in vane; 
In preacher, not in saint; 
In chalking, not in paint; 
In coaster, not in ship; 
In ferry, not in slip; 
In husking, not in plant; 
In glee-club, not in chant; 
In hyssop, not in wine; 
In clasping, not in twine; 
In ocean, not in rill; 
In harrow, not in till; 
In Sunday, not in week; 
And now three answers you must seck. 


c. D. 
3. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
Transpose the words whose definitions are given in 
first column to those given in the second. 
- A spell. - One of the months, 
2. A girl’s name. . To result. 
3. A strong rope. A masculine name, 
4. Part of the body. . One who despises. 
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The cat’s sense of duty awoke in a trice; 

She persuaded herself she was hunting for mice. | 

And the mice, though they would not admit that they 
stole, 

Found they had an engagement, and whisked to their 
hole. 

















So no one was caught, you’!] suppose, after all? 

The cat was not caught—she went over the wall. 
The dog was not caught, and he barked for pure joy, 
But a striking example was made of the boy. 


Perhaps you will ask, is this story or song? 
Whichever you call it, you’ll not be far wrong. 
But if you’ve a fancy to sing t, you’ll see 

It will go very nicely to “Bonnie Dundee.” 


MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 








For the Companion. 
FINDING THE BABY. 

One day Baby Edna was lost, and nobody knew 
where to find her. 

Mamma looked in every place she could think 
of, but she couldn’t find the baby. Then she 
blew the horn so long and loud, that the men 
came running from the field thinking, maybe, 
the house was on fire; and when they knew what 
the matter was, they hunted, too, with a will. 

“T saw acouple o’ tramps going by, this morn- 
ing,” said one of the men. “You don't s’pose”——— 

“Ah, no!” cried mamma, putting her hands to 
her ears. ‘Don’t say that!” 

But the baby wasn’t to be found—the precious 
little year-old baby! Poor mamma sank into a 
chair on the piazza, weak and white with fear. 

“O baby!” she cried; ‘where are you!” 

Three-years-old Ava was snipping paper in a 
sunny corner. She smiled a little. 

“Have you seen her ?” asked mamma. 

“Yes, I did,” answered Ava. “I climbed her in 
the crib, and covered her over all w@rm and tight, 
and rocked her asleep !” 

“Child alive!” cried mamma; and she flew to 
the bedroom. Sure enough; there was a big 





could put it,— 


shawl spread over the crib;-and under it, moist 





and rosy with the heat, lay Baby Edna, sound 
asleep. 

Mamma caught her up and kissed her, and car- 
ried her out on the piazza, where Ava was snip- 
ping away, busy as a bee. 

‘You naughty girl,” she said. 
you tell me before ?” 

“For ’cause,” answered Ava, “for ’cause you 
didn’t ask me first!” 

How the men laughed when they heard where 
the baby was found! And whenever Edna was 
missing after that, mamma always looked in the 
crib the very first thing. 

——  -+~or — 
For the Companion. 


SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


Nellie, observing on old dolly’s hip the stitches 
by which a large gash, caused by the kick of 
a horse, had been sewed up, said, “Dolly looks 
as if she had been patched.” 

Our little five-year-old, who was in the room 
with his mother, suddenly exclaimed, “Mamma! 
Mamma! look at that snake crawling all over 


“Why didn't 








5. A dwelling. . Brick dried in the sun, 
6. Under, 6. Part of the body. 

. A fruit. A fruit. 

. Suflicient. . A tree. 

9. Arouses. ». Obliquely. 

10, Covered with dust. Application to books, 

11. Wandered. 11. A number of animals, 

12. Goddess of the chase. 12. The son of Shiza, 

13. More gay. 13. A hunter. 

The initials and finals of the words of the second 
column form a double acrostic, and name two periods 
of time that occur during the present month. F. s. F. 


4. 
A MEDLEY. 

1. What can the virtues of our ancestors profit us, if 

we do not imitate them? 
- What you would not have done to yourselves, 

neve r do to others. 

3. Some who have met misfortune have always taken 
the road to meet it. 

4. Where the demand is a jest, the fittest answer is a 
scoff. 

5. If you would have no man your enemy, 
men your friends. 

6. No man can be both accuser and judge. 

7. They that slander the dead are like envious dogs 
thai bark and bite at bones. 

Poets are born, but orators are made. 

°. When health and home are ours, why need we 
complain? i 

‘Take one word from each sentence and connect them, 
to form a memorable and laconic epistle written after a 
naval victory gained on Sept. 10, 1813. 

DYKE CLEMENTS. 


oe | 


make all 


5. 
NOVEL ACROSTIC. 
1. Magnificent houses. 7. Stigmatized. 
2. The art of dissection. 8. A personal satire. 


3. A man who carries a . Adheres, 


lance. 10. A coarse lace. 
4. One who fancies. 11. A particle. 
5. Animals. 2. A thin board. 
6. Relating to morals. 13. An animal. 


The third line, read down, will name an American 
lake, noted for a famous naval battle fought upon it on 
Sept. 11, 1814. The fifth line, read in the same manner, 
will name the hero of the same battle. 


6. 
CHARADE. 
My first is a dog that is good for naught; 
fy second is — a number simall; 
The sound of my whole in the Conqueror’s time 
On the listening ear would nightly fall. 
HARTFORD. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. AC ME ~—— a! King Louis 
BAAL V.)—CaPpeET. 
ARZaA 
ADAR Name of Minister— 
FIRE CARDINAL MAZARINE. 
sNIp 
BANE 
cLEF 

2. 128 456789 1011121314 
THE CONTINENTAL 
15 1617 1819 202122 232425 
CONGRESS MET 

26 27 +28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 
AT PHILADELPHIA 


Key Words—THEORIES, SCONCE, THIGH, 
NATAL, MAN, PIP, LED. 
3. 355 days 
84 “ 


TALENT, 


58 Ibs. 

42,000 bullets. 
13 smells. 
10 children. 
34 stars. 





42,554 
4. 1, Kenilworth, by Sir Walter Scott. 2, Jane Eyre, 
by Charlotte Bronté. 3, Old Curiosity Shop, by Charles 
Dickens. 4, Jobn Hi: alifax, Gentleman, by Dinah Maria 
Muloch Craik. 5, The History of Pendennis, by Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thackeray. 
5, Jack, zebra, Nod, quits, how, plumy, fig, vex, 





your dress.” Then, as she looked, he triumphantly 





cried, “Fourth of July.’ He meant “April Fool.” 


6. Vala, java, Vaal, "Alva, 


7. Poun 


The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment inadvance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 


The C ompanion is sent to sabdscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
Sontines unce, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks or 

Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF i CAN BE PRO- 

CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 

postinasters are required to re sister letters whe ne | 

ever requested to do so. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver to 
us in a letter must do it on thelr own responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
paid. 


The Courts bere decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 


Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CU., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


VERTIGO. 

This name is from a Latin word which means to turn, 
and marks the dizzy feeling that characterizes the dis- 
ease. Vertigo is frequently thought to be a very dan- 
gerous symptom, especially if the person falls who is 
suffering from it. It is true, it may be a dangerous 
symptom. It may be caused by a serious affection of 
the brain, and prove the precursor of a fatal paralysis. 
It is this fact that excites alarm in particular cases. 

Vertigo, however, is far from being necessarily an 
alarming symptom, and this should be generally known. 
Where there is one case in which it is a grave indica- 
tion of serious disturbance, there are many in which it 
indicates only aslight and temporary derangement of 
some of the organs of the body. 

A violent attack of coughing may bring it on ina 
weak person. 
the nerve centres. The staggering of the tipsy man is 
due to it. It comes to some persons when they are in 
elevated positions. The imagination alone can give 
rise to it. 

Some very nervous people suffer greatly, being una- 
ble to raise their heads from their pillows for days at a 
time, without extreme dizziness; and yet they neither 
have, nor are threatened with, any organic disease, or 
any ailment that may shorten their life. 

Vertigo may be caused by loss of blood, and it is 
often felt by persons whose blood is thin and watery. 
Strong and healthy people suffer from it sometimes be- 
cause they use improper diet, either too much in quan. 
tity, or bad in quality; or they eat when they are ex- 
hausted by work or worry. It may also be caused by 
a disturbed condition of the digestive organs generally. 

It is plain what the treatment should be in the less 
grave cases—attention to diet, and such medicines or 
tonics as a judicious physician would prescribe for each 
individual case. 


> 
SUDDEN WHITE HAIR. 

It is a well-known fact that a great or sudden emotion 
sometimes bleaches a man’s hair. How it is done is 
among the mysteries of physiology. Chambers’s Jour- 
nal relates one of the most remarkable instances of this 
bleaching the hair: ‘‘When the Emperor Leopold was 
about to make his grand entry into Vienna, the old sex- 
ton of St. Joseph’s Cathedral was much troubled. 


“Upon such occasions it had been his custom to take 
his stand on the pinnacle of the tower and wave a flag as 
the imperial pageant passed bys but he felt that age had 
so weakened his nerves that he did not dare to again 
attempt the perilous performance. 

“After thinking the matter over, he came to the con- 
clusion that he must find a substitute. Knowing his 
pretty daughter had plenty of stalwart suitors, the old 
fellow publicly announced that the man who could take 
his place suc cessfully should be his son-in-law. 

«To his intense disgust, the offer was at once accepted 
by Gabriel Petersheim, his special aversion, and the 
special favorite of the girl, who saw not with her fa- 
ther’s eyes. 

“On the mS ig ance day, Vienna opened its gates to 
the new-madé Emperor; but it was evening, or near 
upon evening, when the young flag-bearer welcomed the 
procession from St. Joseph’s tower 

“His task performed, Gabriel would have descended 
from the airy height, but found his way barred. 

“Two wretches had done the treacherous sexton’s 
bidding, and closed the trap-door of the upper stair- 
way, leaving the brave youth to choose between pre- 
cipite ating himself on the pavement below, or clinging 
the cold night through to the slender spire, with but 
ten inches of foothold. 

“He chose possibie life to certain death; but when 
rescue came with the morning, his eyes were sunken 
and dim, his cheeks yellow and wrinkled, his curly 
locks as white as snow. Gabriel Petersheim had won 
his bride at a fearful cost.” 

—* 
MAGNESIUM SHELLS. 

Magnesium is a metal which will burn with brillian- 
ey, and is now used in the composition of shells intend- 
ed to be so exploded over an enemy that in burning its 
vivid light reveals his position and shows what he is do- 
ing. The following narrative shows how successfully 
the English used these illuminating shells. Before the 
recent outbreak in Egypt, Arabi Bey and his men were 
busying themselves repairing the fortifications which 
surrounded the harbor of Alexandria. 


It was suspected by the allied squadron that the 
Egyptians were working by night more than by day, so 
they shot into the midnight air magnesium shells, which 
exploded above the works and shed around a light of | 
such brilliancy that for several minutes the operations 
of the Egyptiane could be distinetly seen. 


Tobacco may cause it, by its action on | 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The Egy tai were filled with astonishment, and | 
well they might be, for the bursting of a magnesium- | 
| light shell at night produces a weird effect, calculated to 
strike terror into the breast of any superstitious person. 

‘These magnesium light shells were first used in 
tical warfare by the British army during the A 

campaign of 1878—79. In January, 1879, General Kob- 
erts ventured into an unknown part of Afghanistan 
| known as the Khost V alley, which is about sixty miles 
long, and varies in breadth from two or three to twenty 
miles. 

It is bounded on each side by gigantic mountain 
ranges, which are inhabited by two of the fiercest clans 
in the whole country. 

One night, near the village called Matoond, Roberts 
suspected from the ominous silence that mischief was 
brewing. A case of magnesium shells had fortunately 
arrived a ~ or two before. 

At ten o’clock at night, when the valley was wrapped 
| in thick darkness, two guns were taken to the edge of 
the British camp, loaded with the new shells and fired. 
When the shells burst, they revealed ten thousand Af- 
ghans silently assembling at the foot of the mountain, 
half a mile away. 

‘These warriors no sooner beheld the miraculous light 
which turned night into day, than they fled in terror. 
They actually believed that the white light had fallen 
from heaven. At all events the shells saved the little 
British force from being annibilated. 


a 


OUTWITTED. 

Our Southern friends who think that the Yankees are 
too smart for them in a trade may derive comfort from 
reading the following anecdote reported in the Bangor 
(Me.) Whig. Captain Farrow, of Islesboro’, a few years 
ago was trading at Key West in a small vessel. He 
had been up the coast to Tampa Bay, where he pur- 
chased twenty dozen chickens, paying four dollars per 
dozen. 


The chickens ran all the way in size from a few days 
old to full-grown ones. At Key West a hotel landlord 
came alongside and asked the captain how he sold his 
chickens. The captain replied,— 

“If you pick them out, I shall charge you six dollars 
per dozen; if you let me pick them, you can have them 
for three dollars per dozen.” 

** All right,” said the hotel man, ‘‘you pick them out.” 

The captain selected several dozen of the smallest, 
when the man said,— 

“Go ahead, I want more.” 

The captain was now among his largest fowls, and 
wished the man would stop, but he still said, ““Go on.” 

The captain saw the point at last. The man kept 
him selecting until he purchased the entire lot at a loss 
of twenty dollars to the owner. After this the captain 
sold his chickens on a different plan. 


—_—__o—__—__ 


UPSIDE DOWN. 

There are stories which are so amusing that it is said 
of them, if they are not true they ought to be. The 
Tuscumbia Alabamian tells one of these stories about 
aman who “hunted” a ground-hog. He had been at- 
tracted by the barking of his dogs, and, going to where 
they had treed a ground-hog on the side of the moun- 
tain, he found him in a hollow log with the entrance 
lying up hill. 

He found a long pole with which he hoped to reach 
the game. This was too short and he crawled in to 
lengthen the pole, and hung his toes over the end of the 

og. In this position he lost his hold, and down he 
went in the log on top of the ground-hog. A lively 
fight followed. 

‘The man’s superior strength prevailed, but not till he 
had been bitten in many places and badly scratched. 
But the trouble had not ended. The man could not 
crawl backwards up hill, 80 he was a prisoner in a 
critical, not to say ridiculous, position, with no means 
of escape. 

Fortunately, at this juncture the family became un- 
easy, and going to sce what had happened, discovered 
the man wrong end u He was at length cut out of 
the log, “set right si le up,” clothed and in his right 
mind, but the ground-hog was dead. 

—_>—_—_ 
SNARLED AT. 

It was fortunate for the attorney-general of New 
York,—Mr. Russell,—as the following bear-story, told 
in the Ogdensburg Journal, shows, that like the an- 
cient mariner, he found ‘‘water, water, everywhere.” 
He had been camping near the inlet of Cranberry Lake 
with a party of gentlemen, and was on the lake in a 
boat near the shore. 

One of the party was in the edge of the woods, a 
short distance away, when two cub bears made their ap- 
peurance on the shore. 


— 
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For a delicious breakfast try 
SHREDDED Oats. 


THURBER’S 
Healthy and strengthening. ([Adv. 


**Rough on Rats.” Ask druggists for it. Clears out 
rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, skunks. 15 cts. (Adv. 
Cae. A 


No family dyes were ever so popular as the Diamond 
Dyes. They never fail. Send 10 cts. for sample. Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. (Adv. 


—————»._— 

One of the greatest trials that housekeepers have 
to undergo during the hot weather is that of washing 
day. Happily there is a practical relief for them in the 
use of James Pyle’s Pearline. [Ade 


Favoritism 
is a bad thing, but Dr. Pierce’s “Favorite Prescription” 
deserves its name. It is a certain cure for those painful 
maladies and weaknesses which embitter the lives of so 
many women, Of druggists. [Adv, 


SEPT. 14, 1882. 








the most labor-saving and convenient means of impart- 
ing lustre to 
Nickel Plates on Stoves, Silver and Plated 
Were. § Show Case Frames, Soda Fountains, 
Plated Knives, Forks, LA, &e.. &e. 
Does not scratch, and contains no grit or acid like in- 
ferior articles, and 


IMITATIONS OF WHICH BUYERS SHOULD BEWARE! 





WORLD'S ONLY MANUFACTORY OF 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


EXCLUSIVELY. All Styles and Sizes 

for use of INVALIDS and CRIPPLES. 

Self and secondary hand propulsion, 

in doors and out. Comfort, durability, 

and ease of movement ‘unequalled. 

Sole makers of the Patent “Rolling 

Chairs,” pushed about at the Centen- 

nial. For smnetated Ae sous 

Smith and mentio 

SMITH WHEEL CHAIR CONCERN, 162 ‘William Street, N. Y. 








Fearless Two-horse Power, positively unequ aled for ease of 

team | and amount of power, and Clover-huller ast gives the most 

i With this machine, shown above, as 

much money can be earned per day as with a Railway-power grain 

threshing machine. Try it, Fearless grain Theshers and Cleaners, 

Wood Circular-saw Machines, Fanning-mills and Feed-cutters, not 
excelled by any. Buy the best, Catalogue sent free. Address, 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 


THURBER’S BIRD SEED. 


If you wish your bird to do well, procure from your 
grocer a package of Thurber’s Bird Seed. It is se- 
lected with great care, thoroughly cleaned, combines all 
the properties on which birds thrive, and each pound 
package contains a piece of Cuttle-fish bone. Ask, also, 
for Thurber’s Bird Gravel, in packages to go with 
the Seed. If your Grocer does not keep these articles, 
send a Postal Card, and we will see that you are sup- 
plied. Mention the COMPANION. 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., New York. 
Brown’s French Dressing. 


THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 











PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, 
The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for Beautify- 
ing the Complexion. 


CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s Sulphee Soap, and see 
that the name of C. N. CRITTENTON is 
on each packet. 


Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 Pritt 
cakes 60c., and mailed to any Soup 
address on receipt of price, and SKIN DISEASES, 
3 cents extra per cake, by 
C. N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York. 





BEFORE &AFTER 
gies 








The attorney-general took aim with his Wi 
repeating rifle and fired, hitting one of the cubs, which 
set up a terrible crying. The other man, hearing the 
cub, thought the boat would be a eafer place for him 
than the shore, and came down on the run just ahead of 
the old bear, which had come to the rescue of her cub. 

In his hurry to get into the boat he upset it. 

Both men were able tw stand on the bottom with their 
heads sticking out of the water. Their guns were ren- 
dered useless by the wetting they had received, and in 
this mg they were compelled to remain till the 
old bear had exhibited her teeth and snarled to her 
heart’s content at them, when she went off, taking both 
cubs with her. 

a 


AN UNSATISFACTORY WILL. 

To make a will which shall give satisfaction to all the 
heirs is no easy matter. It does seem as if aman should 
be allowed to do what he chooses with his own property, 
as long as he does not injure society; but interested 
parties very frequently think differently, and only a 
wholesome fear of the penalty of the law keeps many a 
selfish person from following the example of the widow 
in the following incident: 

A farmer’s will was presented for probate (it was in 
old days) to an archdeacon during his visitation. He 
found a name scratched out. The widow stepped for- 
ward and explained: ‘‘I tells = how he be, sir. When 
we comes to look into the will, we sees £50 left to John 
Wheeler. ‘What’s he got to do with master’s money?’ 
saysl. SoI gets a knife and us scratches him out, and 
that’s just how he be, sir.”"—Mozley’s Oxford Reminis- 
cences. 

———--_> 
HER POSITION. 

Rev. Edwin Thompson has raised a roar of laughter 
probably a thousand times with the story of the coun- 
tryman’s wife and children who thought they were all 
constables because the husband and father had been 
elected to the office of constable, A visitor was com- 
plimenting the wife of a prominent public functionary 
on the high social position she held. 

“Yes, and you are very kind, sir, to say it,” said she, 
“but what little social distinction I may have acquired 
is entirely due to my husband’s office. If he were to 
die now, what would I be? I leave it to you.” 


Visitor (after mature reflection)—You would, mad- 
jam, be a widow! 





———>_——_ 


| A PHILOSOPHER 8a) 


s: “The man who laughs is the 
pe athetic man.” 


tis astonishing how many sym- 


we zers a man bas when he slips down and burts him. 





SOZODONT! 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest ingredients 
of the Oriental vegetable kingdom. Every ingredient is 
well known to have a beneficial effect on the 


TEETH AND GUMS. 


SOZODONT removes all disagreeable odors from the 
BREATH, caused by CATARRH, BAD TEETH, etc. 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


BREAKFAST COCOA. 


Warranted absolutely pure Co- 
coa, from which the excess of Oil has 
It has three times 


been removed. 
the strength of Cocoa mixed with 


Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar. and is 


therefore far more economical. It 
is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, easily digested, and admirably 
adapted for invalids as well as for 
) persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





FACTS Srv cwus ORDERS 


FIVE YEARS AGO we one the plan of offering 
to consumers of TEA FFEE as induce- 
ments to order » large quantities, or Get up Clubs, 
DINNER SET GOLD _ BAND TEA SETS, CA 
TERS, SIDVER "WARE, ETC. 

Since that time other firms who have been for years 
selling Teas and Coffee at an enormous pr — ave at- 
tempted to follow in our footsteps. We I rt our 
G 8, Carry one of the largest stocks in the country, > 
and have abundant capital to do with. MORE THAN? 
ORDERS SENT TO COMPANION READERS IN PAST TWO 
YEARS. 

We would be pleased to mail to any one, upon receipt 
of address, our full price and Premium ‘List, with un- 
solicited Touienee from those who have desit 
with us. TEAS ATALL PRICES: We., 35e., 40e., 

60c., and 75c. 

We do not carry in stock Auction Goods, or Teas that 
have been damaged by Fire and Water. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 


801 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 'WASS. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE, 
NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL STOVE. 


The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, on_ the 
principle of the Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy Safety Lamp 
fur use in mines, thus 
making i, Abpatutely 


a osiv 
Our 82 Stove has 
Pah Bake _ Oven, 
Sloan’s Hinged Chimney 
Fronts, and many other 
valuable improvements, 
Send for Catalogue. 
For cards illustrating the 
Eight W ondurs of the World, send six cents postage. 
The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Uo., 
45 Summer Street, Boston. | 100 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
95 Lake Street, perce 7 E. ee St. N. ¥. 
SO FOR SALE 
J. F. MYERS, 7 “Fourth St.. Ady ‘Francisco, Cal. 


Gorham Solid Silver 





Licensed Under 





Is of only one quality (925/000 fine), ab- 


solutely guaranteed. 


SUG 


Every piece is stamped 
@) 24 the goods can be purchased of 
q dealers at the same prices asked for 
aaa of einen manufacture and often of de- 
based quality. The stamp of the GorHam Com- 
PANY’s is as sure a guarantee of pure metal as is 
the Hall Mark of England. 


Gorham Solid Silver Spoons and Forks 


Are made only in the above quality, and when- 
ever the above Trade Mark is exhibited perfect 
confidence can be felt that the quality of goods 
| is as represented. 

If dealers have not this make of goods in their 
stock, ask them to order from the Company for 
you; in this way you can obtain wares of un- 
questioned quality and of the latest designs. 


GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY, 
SILVERSMITHS. 


For sale by Jewelers throughout the U, S, 


JAMES EYLES 











tae BEST THING KNOWN roe 
WASHING +o BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it, 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 





JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
aR THE 


ISINGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


r Beauty of Po ‘ 
lin ess, Durability cheapness, Uncaualied. 
| MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 








